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ABOR is prior to and independent of capital. Capital is only the fruit 
of labor, and could never have existed if labor had net first existed. 
Laber is the superior of capital, and deserves much the higher consideration. 


From Message to Congress, December 3, 1861 
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Business Does Nicely 


By NATHAN ROBERTSON 


aingiged propaganda is making 

much of the fact that corporations 
today are paying the highest taxes 
in history. The huge tax figures— 
and they are huge—are being used to 
convince the public that corporations 
are bearing a terrific tax burden. The 
figures need a little analysis. 

Corporations today are paying ter- 
rific taxes because they are making 
terrific profits. Corporation profits, 
subject to taxes, are four times higher 
than they were in the last peacetime 
year—1939. They are two and a half 
times what they were in that famous 
boom year of 1929, the year of fab- 
lous profits. They are more than 
twice as big as they were in the big- 
gest profit year of World War I— 
1917. + ; 

For the corporations to complain 
about the taxes they are paying, as 
compared with past years, is like my 
rich friend who is always complaining 
about his personal income taxes. I 
tell him that he wouldn’t have to worry 
about those taxes if he were willing 
to get along on a more moderate in- 
come—that the only reason he has to 
pay sd much is because he is making so 
much. , 

What has happened is that the cor- 
porations have boosted their incomes 
faster than the taxes have gone up— 
in an effort to pass their tax load on 

' to others. Some corporations have 

| admitted that this was their purpose— 

F though not in those words. They said 
they counted their income taxes as 
part of their cost of doing business, 
and increased prices to cover the in- 

' creased taxes. However it is stated, 

' it adds up to the same thing—passing 

' the burden along to someone’ else. 
Someone else in this case usually 
happens to be Uncle Sam, because he 
is the one who is paying for most of 
our wartime production. The gov- 
ernment actually is paying the taxes 
for the corporations. 

That this is so is proved by the fig- 
ures on profits left to the corporations 

| after they have paid their taxes. They 
have more than twice as much left, 
after taxes, as they had in the last 
peacetime year—1939—which was a 
pretty good year for corporations. So 
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what the corporations have done is 
not only pass their tax burden on to 
the public, but to double their profits 
in addition. In other words, the gov- 
ernment’s effort to control profits and 
make the corporations bear their share 
of the war cost has totally failed. 

Millions of individuals are paying 
higher taxes, because of the war, on 
the same incomes they had before the 
war. Not so with the corporations. 
Their tax rates have been raised, too, 
but every time their taxes have gone 
up a dollar their incomes have gone 
up two dollars. 

The corporations, of course, don’t 


So, while profits before taxes have 
risen four times, and profits after 
taxes have more than doubled, wage 
rates per hour of work have risen only 
about 32 per cent, according to War 
Labor Board estimates, and that fig- 
ure is for manufacturing industries 
alone where there have been more in- 
creases than elsewhere. The figure 
for labor generally would be much 
lower. Industry’s profits are figured 
after all expenses. If labor’s wages 
were measured the same way, in- 
creased living costs would eat up the 
increases, and then some. 

Here is a simple table showing 





Industry's Wartime Profits, After Taxes, Are Huge. 
Here's the Story Our ‘Free’ Press Refuses fo Tell. 





tell the story this way. They ignore 
profits before taxes entirely and talk 
only of profits after taxes. Then they 
compare these profits with the volume 
of business they are doing to show 
that profits per unit of production 
haven’t risen. Then they compare 
this with the way total wages have 
risen. 

This completely ignores the fact 
that the wages are divided among 
millions of additional workers who 
are putting in many more hours of 
work each week. But the profits, de- 
spite the increased volume of produc- 
tion, are going to just about the same 
number of people with just about the 
same total investment they had in 
their businesses before the war. Most 
of the additional capital has been put 
up by the government. 

Profits are supposed to be the re- 
ward for the risk capital takes. Cap- 
ital is risking much less in this war 
period than ever before in history. It 
has an assured market for everything 
it can produce. Much of the produc- 
tion is on a guaranteed cost-plus-a- 
profit basis. 


how profits this year compare with 
profits in 1939, 1929 and the First 
World War years, according to Treas- 
ury figures: 
Profits Before Taxes Profits After Taxes 
(est.) $22,000,000,000 $8,550,000,000 
$5,272,000,000 $4,040,000,000 
$8,100,000,000 
$7,700, 000,000 
$4,500,000,000 
$6,900,000,000 
You won’t find in either column a 
profit figure as fat and juicy as the 
figure for the year of 1943, the vear 
of great war sacrifice when the nation 
is fighting for its very. existence. 
Look at those figures for the last 
war and remember that they resulted 
in the creation of a crop of 23,000 
new millionaires. The country was so 
shocked that it promised never to let 
it happen again. Both major parties 
pledged themselves against it. Scores 
of bills were introduced in Congress 
to prevent it from happening again. 
When this war started, President 
Roosevelt promised that a new crop 
of war millionaires would not be per- 
mitted. He tried to carry out that 
pledge. But his tax proposals were 
slashed to pieces in Congress. The 
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result is that i¢ is happening again, 
even though most newspapers don’t 
mention the subject. The full extent 
to which it is happening again won't 
be known until long after the war is 
over. You can name your own figure 
now, but you can be sure the nation 
will again be shocked. 

One thing that has helped to fool the 
public this time is that, unlike the last 
war, dividends have not zoomed to 
new heights. The corporations are 
playing a cagey game with their prof- 
its. They know that big dividends 
and a speculative stock market would 
inflame the country. So they are hold- 
ing on to their profits. 

The result is that even many stock- 
holders don’t realize how much the 
corporations are making because their 
dividend checks, by and large, are 
about the same as before the war. As 
a matter of fact, dividend payments 
for all corporations are somewhat 
lower than they were in 1936 and 1937, 
and only slightly higher than in 1939. 

But the dividends are no measure 
of profits. Only about half of the prof- 
its are being paid out in dividends. 
The lush stock bonuses will be held 
until after the war. How lush they will 
be can be seen from the fact that from 
1941 to 1943, inclusive, undistributed 
profits of almost $12,000,000,000 were 
piled up by the corporations. This is 
the melon the stockholders are waiting 
to divide after the war is over. 


Figure Is Deceptively Low 


Actually, even this is a deceptively 
low figure. Some corporations are still 
losing money, and this is the net in- 
crease for all corporations including 
the money losers. The money makers 
alone have piled up $16,000,000,000 in 
the three-year period, and about $19,- 
000,000,000 since 1939. The Securities 
and Exchange Commission recently re- 
ported that the corporations have $33,- 
000,000,000 in quick, liquid assets. 

Some people find it hard to believe 
such astronomical figures in the face 
of a 90 per cent excess profits tax. But 
they don’t know all the loopholes Con- 
gress has provided in that tax for the 
corporations. First of all, they get a 
10 per cent refund out of the 90 per 
cent tax, so the net tax is only 81 per 
cent. 

But more important is the method 
Congress has provided for measuring 
the excess profits that are subject to 
the 81 per cent tax. A corporation can 
choose either of two very lenient yard- 
sticks for measuring its excess profits. 
That’s a special little trick provided for 
the corporations which no other tax- 
payers enjoy. An individual has to 
pay what he is told to pay, but a cor- 
poration is given a choice. 
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If the corporation was making a lot 
of money before the war, as many com- 
panies were, it can use that volume of 
profits as the measure of its exemption 
from excess profits taxes. Thus, if the 
corporation was making a profit of 30, 
40 or even 100 per cent on its invested 
capital, it can continue to do so today 
without paying any excess profits tax. 
Many corporations are escaping their 
share of excess profits through this 
loophole. 

On the other hand, if the corporation 
has a big invested capital as compared 
with its profits, it can measure its ex- 
emption on the basis of this invested 
capital. Many huge corporations, like 
the steel and railroad companies, have 
millions of dollars invested many years 
ago and long since thrown away, on 
which they are entitled to collect prof- 
its now without paying excess profits 
taxes. An investment trust which 
milked the public of $100,000,000 and 
tossed it away on the stock market can 
earn a very high return on its real 
value today without paying excess 
profits taxes by measuring its profits 
against the original investment of $100,- 
000,000 long since lost and forgotten. 

These are only the most obvious of 
the loopholes. There are many more 
and the tax lawyers are devising new 
ones every day. 

Even those lush profit figures in our 
table don’t reflect a lot of real profits 
the corporations are realizing from 
their wartime booms. Some of them 
are covering up profits in their depre- 
ciation and depletion reserves. Most of 
the war manufacturers have been vir- 
tually given new plants by the govern- 
ment during the war. They are buying 
about $5,000,000,000 worth of new 
plants and equipment from their war 
profits in addition to the figures already 


shown. Furthermore, the government , 
has built about $14,000,000,000 worth 
of plants with its own money, which 
the corporations have options to buy 
after the war and will probably get for 
a song. 

Beyond all of this, those huge taxes 
the corporations are paying are not to- 
tal losses to them by a long sight. They 
still have a claim even on the taxes, 
Congress has kindly provided that if 
they have losses after the war, they 
can go back and get refunds from the 
Treasury on their war taxes. If the 
war should end by the end of next 
year, the corporations would have a 
$26,000,000,000 reserve piled up out 
of which they could demand refunds for 
any losses sustained. This is a virtual 
guarantee to them of normal profits 
for two years after the war. Before 
his recent resignation, Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue Guy Helvering 
warned. that the extent of these re- 
funds would shock the public. 

Despite all of these profits and all 
of these tax concessions, the corpora- 
tions are putting on a drive in Congress 
to repeal or modify the contract renego- 
tiation law which permits the govern- 
ment to revise war contracts in order 
to recover grossly excessive profits. 
Government contracting officers admit 
that, in the rush to get war production 
under way, they made many bad con- 
tracts that allow indefensible profits. 
As a result Congress enacted a law to 
permit such contracts to be revised on 
the basis of experience to a more mod- 
erate figure. 


They Tell Congress Sad Stories 


The corporations have tried te con- 
vince Congress that they were facing 
ruin and wouldn’t have enough left 
after the war to continue in business. 
Some of the most sensational testimony 
on war profits came from their reluc- 
tant lips and from the testimony of offi- 
cial witnesses in connection with that 
hoggish drive for more profits. 

Undersecretary of War Robert P. 
Patterson, usually pretty much of a 
conservative, did most to expose the 
ludicrous position of the corporations 
which were pleading poverty. He testi- 
fied that by the end of next year the 
money-making corporations would have 
the equivalent of a postwar reserve of 
more than $42,000,000,000. 

This sum is bigger than the entire 
national income in the last year of the 
Hoover Administration. It is bigger 
than the huge public debt that the cor- 
porations were screaming about at the 
start of the war, when it was being used 
to feed and clothe unemployed. Yet 
sensational as this figure was, it was 
ignored by the newspapers which had 
devoted so much space to the poverty 
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@{Testimony Before Senate Committee on Banking and Currency} 


IX MONTHS ago I urged before 
the Senate Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency a comprehensive 
program of subsidies to stabilize the 
cost of living. So far as I know, that 
was the first time a general program 
of selective subsidies designed to hold 
down prices was placed before Con- 
gress. This proposal was made on 
behalf of labor but in the interests 
of every consumer in the United 
States. While since that time Con- 
gress has taken no affirmative, pos- 
itive action on any program assuring 
stability of commodity prices, it has 
permitted the use of subsidies through 
the limited and inadequate channels 
it left open to the Executive branch. 
Even this restricted stream of sub- 
sidies used to halt the rise in prices 
of a few cost of living commodities 
has proved effective in stemming the 
upsurge of food prices. Even this 
brief and limited experience in the 
use of subsidies for price stabilization 
has proved their effectiveness. 

Yet, as the war has reached its most 
decisive stage, America is threatened 
with a complete abandonment of price 
controls. 

Individual groups seeking individ- 
ual price rises have now merged forces 
against the entire price control pro- 
gram. The stampede is on to break 
price control. Complete and utter de- 
struction of price stability will be the 
certain result of the elimination of the 
present subsidy program. 

Those seeking to outlaw subsidies 
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say: “Let the law of supply and de- 
mand control prices.” Thus preach- 
ing the complete abandonment of price 
control, they preach a doctrine which 
is not only destructive but, on the face 
of it, dishonest. For who can honestly 
claim that under the abnormal war 
conditions, when half of our whole 
industry is mobilized for war produc- 
tion, there can be any semblance of 
balance between supply and demand? 
The plain truth is that the war has 
thrown our whole economy out of 
balance. To correct this abnormal 
and emergency condition we must 
put in use and keep in use artificial 
and emergency devices if our economy 


is to be stable. If we permit 
the forces of unbalance to 
continue to operate, most of 
the people will be submerged 
while a few of the people will 
rise to unprecedented heights 
of personal profit. 

The use of subsidies to 
maintain price stability is not 
only a crucial war problem, it 
is also our foremost postwar 
problem. If subsidies are out- 
lawed, these will be the ef- 
fects: 

(1) There will be an im- 
mediate increase in the prices 
of food which are the most 

important in the cost of living. The 
price of milk, butter, meat, bread and 
many fruits and vegetables will rise 
at once. 

(2) These immediate increases in 
food prices will be promptly followed 
by secondary price increases which 
are likely to be even greater than the 
first. These secondary increases will 
come about in two ways. The ex- 
ample of the first is the wheat for 
livestock feed whose price is being 
held down by an annual subsidy of 
68 million dollars administered by 
the Commodity Credit Corporation. 
When the price of livestock feed goes 
up the cost of raising livestock will in- 
crease and meat prices will be forced 
up also. Thus the withdrawal of the 
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livestock subsidy, if coupled with the 
withdrawal of the direct meat sub- 
sidy of 436 million dollars, will have 
a double effect in raising meat prices 
alone. The other kind of secondary 
price rise is bound to occur in the 
case of commodities which compete 
with the goods now subsidized. If 
the withdrawal of a subsidy results 
in a price rise in one commodity, pro- 
ducers of related commodities com- 
peting with it in the market will 
promptly seek an increase in the price 
of their product. 

(3) The combination of these forces 
will cause one range of price in- 
creases to push up another set of 
prices in a never-ending progression. 
As the result, while the supply will 
remain just as short as it was before, 
prices, no longer held down, will con- 
tinue to skyrocket. In the midst of 
scarcity in which there are not enough 
goods to go around and with every- 
one bidding against each other, as the 
prices rise fewer and fewer people 
will be able to compete for the goods. 
This uncontrolled price balance be- 
tween supply and demand can mean 
only one thing—that those with long 
purses will have an overwhelming ad 
vantage over the people with short 
purses. In other words, if “the law 
of supply and demand” is permitted 
to operate without subsidies, and 
therefore without price control, the 
richer will gain at the expense of the 
poorer and the few will profit at the 
expense of the many. 

(4) Abandonment of subsidies, 
which means the end of price control, 
will be a direct attack on the stability 
of the American dollar. The value 
of the dollar, not only as a measure 
of the buying power of an average 
American family, but also as the key- 
stone in the financial structure of our 
nation and of the nations fighting by 
our side, will be impaired and even- 
tually may be completely obliterated. 
Those who oppose subsidies must 
realize that the price inflation they 
advocate will in the end cheat every 
American family and cheat them- 
selves also. It will cheat the worker 
and the farmer, the businessman and 
every patriotic citizen out of his war 
loan to his country—for a cheapened 
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dollar will prevent the government 
from ever making good on the prom- 
ise it made to redeem war bonds at 
full face value in current dollars. 


(5) Elimination of subsidies means 
abandonment of the only foundation 
of price stability on which postwar 
reemployment and postwar produc- 
tion can be achieved. Inflationary 
price rises resulting from the abandon- 
ment of subsidies will set off a new 
cycle and a larger cycle than we have 
ever seen before of an enormous price 
boom followed inevitably by utter 
collapse. Hundreds of thousands of 
our leading citizens who are today 
devoting their honest effort and best 
thought to the planning of postwar 
stability and full employment may as 
well give up their work the day price 
subsidies are ruled out. For there 
can be no stable employment, there 
can be no stable production, there 
can be no stability of long-range in- 
vestment and no confidence in the fu- 





A subsidy payment made by the 
government through the Commodity 
Credit Corporation represents the 
amount necessary over and above the 
market price to the producer, to in- 
sure him a sufficient return to enable 
continued or increased production. In 
the case of many food commodities 
the cost of the subsidy is greatly re- 
duced because it will be necessary to 
pay the subsidy only to certain pro- 
ducers and only in certain areas. If 
instead of a subsidy a price increase 
is permitted, such increase affects the 
whole industry and is not restricted 
to those who need it the most. This 
means that a straight price increase 
offers a wholly disproportionate ad- 
vantage to those operating profitably 
under the existing price ceiling. 

The estimated annual cost of food 
subsidy programs in effect on October 
15, 1943, is 839 million dollars. The 
direct savings to both civilian con- 
sumer and the government are esti- 
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ture, in the face of the inflationary 
tide which elimination of subsidies 
is bound to let loose. 

Subsidies as a means of price sta- 
bilization are not new. They are a 
tested device whose effectiveness has 
been proven. Throughout our entire 
history we have used government sub- 
sidies in one form or another. We 
have used tariffs to subsidize much 
of our production including many 
food products such, for example, as 
cheese. Since the beginning of the 
war, federal subsidies have been used 
to insure adequate production of vital 
metals and farm subsidies have been 
used in the war as they were used 
also on a large scale in peacetime to 
relieve the plight of farmers. 

Subsidies are used widely by every 
major belligerent in this war. They 
have been used both as an incentive 
to produce and as a direct control 
against price inflation. England won 
its battle against inflation and 
achieved an effective price control 
system by the use of subsidies as the 
major weapon. 


mated at $1.65 for every dollar spent 
for subsidies. These savings repre- 
sent the amount of the direct price 
increase that is avoided by the use of 
the subsidy or, as in the case of meat 
and butter, the aggregate amount of 
the direct price reduction that the 
subsidy made possible. 

These direct savings ‘do not include 
the even larger indirect savings from 
avoiding price increases for related 
commodities, for parity prices and the 
ultimate effects of price rises on costs 
and on wages. 

The total cost of the entire subsidy 
program, including subsidies for non- 
food consumer goods, on which the 
direct savings have been computed 
amount to 925 million dollars to be 
spent annually for subsidies. On the 
annual basis the direct savings amount 
to $2,373,000,000 or $2.50 for every 
dollar spent for all these programs. 
The indirect savings in the entire pro- 
gram are many times as great. 

If subsidies are outlawed, food 
prices will double within three months 
and treble in six months. This the 
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American people do not want and will 
not stand. 

The issue before Congress today is 
whether or not the burdens of war 
are to be shared equally by the Amer- 
ican people. Elimination of subsidies 
would throw an insufferable burden 
upon those least able to shoulder it. 
People with small fixed incomes, sol- 
diers’ wives, those living on pensions 
and other millions in this group would 


see their meager source of livelihood 
dwindle to a pauper’s pittance. It 
would fall as heavily upon the low- 
wage workers, of whom over six mil- 
lion are still earning 40 cents or less 
an hour. By killing subsidies Con- 
gress would strike a cruel blow at the 
housewife’s budget of every working- 
man’s family. 

It will fill millions of our workers 
with a sense of injustice and revolt. 


I feel confident that I express the 
vastly preponderant view of the work. 
ing people of America when I urge 
the defeat of the anti-subsidy pro- 
posal, certain to plunge the nation 
into runaway inflation. Action agains 
subsidies, if taken by Congress, wil] 
in the eyes of the American people 
make every member of Congress fa. 
voring it personally responsible for 
the disaster that is sure to follow. 





CfText of Radio Address © 


YEAR ago last October the Con- 

gress of the United States passed 
the Economic Stabilization Act. The 
purpose of this law was to hold wages 
to September 15, 1942, levels and to 
hold prices—especially food prices— 
to the levels of the same date. The 
overall and underlying purpose was 
to prevent inflation, which would 
bring misery and suffering to the 
country and the advent of which 
would be equivalent to a major mili- 
tary disaster. 

The wage-earners of America are 
keenly aware of the dangers of infla- 
tion. We know what inflation means. 
We know what it means to have the 
purchasing power of the worker’s pay 
envelope in a steady and continuous 
decline. 

However, the economic pestilence of 
inflation would affect all of America, 
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including the people living on fixed 
incomes, stockholders, bondholders, 
servicemen’s wives and their depend- 
ents, and the millions of little business 


men. 

Under the Economic Stabilization 
Act, now more than thirteen months 
old, our government was committed 
by our elected representatives in Con- 
gress to hold prices down at the levels 
of September 15, 1942. This commit- 
ment by Congress to the American 
people has not been carried out. 
Prices have not been held down. 

President Roosevelt has from time 
to time warned that prices must be 
held down. Justice Byrnes, Director 
of War Mobilization, has echoed this 
warning on various occasions. Mr. 
Prentiss Brown, who was head of 
OPA for a number of months, gave 
to the American people a running fire 
of promises during the period of his 
incumbency that food prices would be 
held down. 

Despite all these promises and warn- 
ings, food prices continued to rise. In 
the early part of this year the promises 
to hold down the rise in food prices 


were supplanted by promises to roll 
the prices back to where they were 
when the original promise was made, 

In the face of all these assurances 
and promises, we now find that the 
law passed by Congress in October of 
1942 is not being carried out; that this 
commitment solemnly given by a gov- 
ernment to its people has not been 
made good. 

All evidence indicates that there is 
only one way in which the price of 
essential commodities for the home 
front can be brought within the reach 
of the American worker’s pocketbook. 
This method is the tried and tested 
method of using public money for the 
public good. 

Subsidies helped to build our trans- 
continental railroads which made it 
possible for millions of enterprising 
Americans to tap the great natural 
resources of the western part of our 
country. 

Subsidies have been used to help 
our airlines and our merchant marine 
and have been an enormous boon to 
the farmers of our nation. Subsidies, 
for instance, have been consistently 
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paid to the cotton farmers of America 

in one form or another to the extent 

of $1,349,224,000 in the eight years 

running from 1933 through 1941. 
This enormous sum, mind you, to 
help our farmers produce just one 
crop—cotton. 

The answer to our pressing prob- 
lem of stopping the continuous rise in 
consumer prices on the home front, 
and thereby stopping the threat of in- 
flation, is obviously the subsidy 
method. 

If a member of Congress is opposed 
to the concept of economic stabiliza- 
tion contained in the Economic Stabil- 
ization Act of October, 1942, or if any 
such member thinks that inflation 
would be a good thing for America, 
that member should, in all sincerity, 
submit a bill calling for the repeal of 
the act of October, 1942. 

But so long as this Economic Stabil- 
ization Act is on the statute books, it 
is the duty and obligation of Congress 
to vote the funds necessary to carry 
out the purpose of the act. 

On December 8, 1941, the Congress 
declared the existence of a state of 
war with Japan and pledged that 
America would prosecute that war to 
the best of her ability. In order to 
carry out that pledge, money was re- 
quired—billions and billions of dol- 
lars. 

Having committed itself, Congress 
has proceeded to keep this pledge and 
has unhesitatingly voted all the neces- 
sary appropriations. 

What would we have thought, how- 
ever, if Congress, after declaring war 
on a foreign enemy, had then decided 
to break faith with the American 
people by refusing to appropriate the 
money needed for the successful prose- 
cution of that war? 

The home front and the fighting 
front are as one in modern war. In- 
flation in America would spell a vic- 
tory for the enemy. For the war that 
is being waged in Europe and the 
Pacific, Congress is keeping faith. 
The American people have a right to 
ask that Congress likewise keep faith 
on the home front in the war against 
high prices and inflation. 

Thirteen months ago Congress, 
recognizing the importance of pre- 
venting economic chaos and demorali- 
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THE REFEREE LEADS THE INTERFERENCE 


zation of the home front, declared war 
on high prices. Thirteen months ago 
Congress pledged itself to fight with 
all its strength to stave off the blight 
of economic inflation. 

Now the question is simply this— 
Will Congress keep its word and vote 
the money necessary for victory in 
this important part of the war for the 


preservation of our country? Or will 
Congress, responding to the small mi- 
nority of selfish persons who want to 
make a killing at the expense of 130,- 
000,000 of their fellow-Americans, 
treat the Economic Stabilization Act, 
upon which the nation pins its hopes 
for economic justice during the war, 
as just another “scrap of paper”? 





They Voted Right on Subsidies 


The names below and at the top of 
Page 10 are those of members of the 
House who showed patriotism and good 
sense by voting against the profiteers’ 
proposal to kill subsidies and loot your 


Joseph Clark Baldwin (17th N. Y.) 
William B. Barry (2nd N. Y.) 

Joe B. Bates (8th Ky.) 

Sol Bloom (19th N. Y.) 

Michael J. Bradley (3rd Pa.) 
Charles A. Buckley (23rd N. Y.) 
Alfred L. Bulwinkle (11th N. C.) 


pocketbook. If your Congressman isn’t 
listed, he owes ‘you an _ explanation.. 
Like every other Representative and Sen- 
ator, he is supposed to represent the 
people—the plain people—the majority. 


Thomas F. Burchill (15th N. Y.) 
Usher L. Burdick (At Large, N. D.) 
William T. Byrne (28th N. Y.) 
Gordon Canfield (8th N. J.) 

Louis J. Capozzoli (13th N. Y.) 
Albert E. Carter (6th Calif.) 
Virgil Chapman (6th Ky.) 











John J. Cochran (13th Mo.) 
Jchn M. Coffee (6th Wash.) 
Robert Crosser (21st Ohio) 
Thomas D’Alesandro, Jr. (3rd Md.) 
William L. Dawson (1st Ill.) 
John J. Delaney (7th N. Y.) 
Samuel Dickstein (12th N. Y.) 
La Vern R. Dilweg (8th Wis.) 
John D. Dingell (15th Mich.) 
Herman P. Eberharter (31st Pa.) 
Daniel Ellison (4th Md.) 

James H. Fay (16th N. Y.) 
Michael A. Feighan (20th Ohio) 


Walter H. Judd (5th Minn.) 
Bernard W. Kearney (30th N. Y.) 
Estes Kefauver (3rd Tenn.) 
Augustine B. Kelley (28th Pa.) 
Martin J. Kennedy (18th N. Y.) 
Eugene J. Keogh (9th N. Y.) 
Cecil R. King (17th Calif.) 
Michael J. Kirwan (19th Ohio) 
Arthur G. Klein (14th N. Y.) 
Thomas J. Lane (7th Mass.) 
Henry D. Larcade, Jr. (7th La.) 
John Lesinski (16th Mich.) 
Louis Ludlow (11th Ind.) 


Antonio M. Fernandez (At Large, N. M.) Walter A. Lynch (22nd N. Y.) 


James M. Fitzpatrick (24th N. Y.) 
John W. Flannagan, Jr. (9th Va.) 
John E. Fogarty (2nd R. I.) 
Aime J. Forand (1st R. I.) 
Thomas F. Ford (14th Calif.) 
Grant Furlong (25th Pa.) 
Richard P. Gale (3rd Minn.) 
Joseph A. Gavagan (2Ist N. Y.) 
Thomas S. Gordon (8th Ill.) 
Martin Gorski (4th Ill.) 
Walter K. Granger (1st Utah) 

* Edward J. Hart (14th N. J.) 
Fred A. Hartley, Jr. (10th N. J.) 
F. Edward Hebert (1st La.) 
James J. Heffernan (5th N. Y.) 
Daniel K. Hoch (14th Pa.) 
Chet Holifield (19th Calif.) 
Merlin Hull (9th Wis.) 
Ed. V. Izac (23rd Calif.) 
Lyndon B. Johnson (10th Tex.) 


John W. McCormack (12th Mass.) 
Howard J. McMurray (5th Wis.) 
Ray J. Madden (Ist Ind.) 

Warren G. Magnuson (Ist Wash.) 
Paul H. Maloney (2nd La.) 

Mike Mansfield (1st Mont.) 

Vito Marcantonio (20th N. Y.) 
Matthew J. Merritt (At Large, N. Y.) 
A. S. Mike Monroney (5th Okla.) 
Joseph Mruk (41st N. Y.) 

John R. Murdock (At Large, Ariz.) 
John W. Murphy (11th Pa.) 
Francis J. Myers (6th Pa.) 

Mary T. Norton (13th N. J.) 
Thomas J. O’Brien (6th Ill.) 
George D. O’Brien (13th Mich.) 
James F. O’Conner (2nd Mont.) 
Emmet O’Neal (3rd Ky.) 

Donald L. O’Toole (8th N. Y.) 
George E. Outland (11th Calif.) 
Joseph L. Pfeifer (3rd N. Y.) 


Norris Poulson (13th Calif.) 

D. Lane Powers (4th N. J.) 
Emory H. Price (2nd Fla.) 

Jj. Percy Priest (6th Tenn.) 
Louis C. Rabaut (14th Mich.) 
Jennings Randolph (2nd W. Va.) 
J. W. Robinson (2nd Utah) 
William A. Rowan (2nd Ill.) 
Adolph J. Sabath (5th Ill.) 
George G. Sadowski (1st Mich.) 
Lansdale G. Sasscer (5th Md.) 
Dave E. Satterfield, Jr. (3rd Va.) 
Thomas E. Scanlon (16th Pa.) 
Leonard W. Schuetz (7th Ill.) 
John Edward Sheridan (4th Pa.) 
Howard W. Smith (8th Va.) 

Joe L. Smith (6th W. Va.) 
Andrew L. Somers (6th N. Y.) 
Brent Spence (5th Ky.) 

Maurice J. Sullivan (At Large, Nev.) 
Albert Thomas (8th Tex.) 

John H. Tolan (7th Calif.) 
Harry L. Towe (9th N. J.) 
Beverly M. Vincent (2nd Ky.) 
Jerry Voorhis (12th Calif.) 
Francis E. Walter (21st Pa.) 
Thad F. Wasielewski (4th Wis.) 
Zebulon Weaver (12th N. C.) 
Samuel A. Weiss (30th Pa.) 
Richard J. Welch (5th Calif.) 
Elmer H. Wene (2nd N. J.) 
Compton I. White (Ist Ida.) 
Charles A. Wolverton (Ist N. J.) 
James A. Wright (32nd Pa.) 





1.0. and the Postwar Worl 


By JAMES WILSON, Labor Counselor, International Labor Office 


We are under obligation * * * be- 
cause of the great service the Interna- 
tional Labor Organization has re 
formed since its origination * * * to 
continue to give to that great interna- 
tional labor movement our full and 
complete measure of support. 

ident William Green at the 
Toronto convention, Oct. 7, 1942. 


OW THAT the armies and navies 
of the United Nations have taken 
the offensive and world attention is 
focused on new international machinery 
to secure the peace, it is a particularly 
appropriate time to examine past prece- 
dents in international collaboration. The 
American Federation of Labor can give 
first-hand information here, as it has 
actively supported the only interna- 
tional agency that has functioned con- 
tinuously since the last war, the Inter- 
national Labor Organization. 

Plans for the Organization were 
made at the Paris peace conference of 
1919, where Samuel Gompers presided 
over the Commission on International 
Labor Legislation. The plans drawn 
there emerged as the constitution of 
the International Labor Organization. 

The I.L.O., the greatest innovation 
of a time of new experiments in inter- 
national cooperation, has proved to be 
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the most vital and durable. There were 
not many who believed that the gov- 
ernments of the world would meet an- 
nually to raise the standards of labor 
internationally. There were even fewer 
who believed it was practicable to have 
direct labor and employer representa- 
tion in the new organization. Yet gov- 
ernment, labor and employer delegates 
from all over the world have met reg- 
ularly at I.L.O. conferences throughout 
the last twenty-four years. At these 
world parliaments social problems and 
their solution were discussed and voted 
upon. 

Delegations from the member states 
are not bound to vote as a bloc but vote 
individually. By this democratic 
method a two-thirds majority of the 
delegates determines the new interna- 
tional labor policies. When passed by 
this majority, the new standards take 
the form of special treaties, called con- 
ventions. Sixty-seven conventions and 
sixty-eight recommendations have been 
passed since the establishment of the 
I.L.O. They cover a large number of 
social and economic problems; among 
other problems, the conventions deal 
with employment, hours and conditions 
of work, paid vacations, the protection 


of women and children, prevention and 
compensation of industrial accidents, 
colonial labor, conditions of seamen and 
social security. Through the application 
of these conventions great benefits have 
come to labor in many parts of the 
world. 

The next step after the passage of a 
convention by the conference is its sub- 
mittal to the home legislatures of the 
delegates. The legislative bodies of the 
member states may either ratify or 
reject them. Our own Congress has 
ratified five. More than fifty member 
countries have ratified these conven- 
tions a total of 884 times. Many were 
ratified by countries now occupied by 
the Nazis. Just as all trade unionism 
was abolished in these countries, so 
were all decent standards of labor. 

It is obvious that the “wild dream” 
of the progressive-minded men of the 
Paris conference had a firm economic 
basis. The elimination of substandard 
conditions in countries where workers 
get far less than their fair share of the 
nation’s wealth promotes social justice 
in those backward countries. The elim- 
ination of these conditions also removes 
barriers to the progress of the nations 
with the highest standards, as the goods 
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of the high standard countries must 
compete in the same world markets as 
the goods produced by the countries 
with the lower standards. The pream- 
ble of the I.L.O. constitution states 
“the failure of any nation to adopt hu- 
mane conditions of labor is an obstacle 
in the way of other nations which de- 
sire to improve the conditions in their 
own countries.” 

Strong trade union organization, in 
fact any trade unionism at all, is prac- 
tically impossible in countries where 
labor makes but a bare subsistence. Rec- 
ognizing this, organized labor all over 
the world has given its active support 
to the I.L.O. 


Since our own country joined the 
Organization in 1934, the American 
Federation of Labor has sent delegates 
to the annual conferences and is rep- 
resented on the I.L.O.’s governing 
body. Not only that, but the Federa- 
tion has on numerous occasions en- 
dorsed the principles of the I.L.O. 
through the action of its conventions. 
State Federation of Labor conventions 
have taken similar action. American 
labor generally has registered its sup- 
port. 

This is the record of great contribu- 
tions that the I.L.O. has made to the 
improvement of the standards of labor. 
It can be a guide for the future—the 
future that we must make possible. 

When the peace comes, the I.L.O. 
can give effective support to the en- 
slaved workers of occupied Europe. 
Througli the reestablishment of work- 
ing standards formerly in existence, 
through their improvement and wider 
application, the workers of the world 
may be made economically free. With 
economic freedom comes freedom of 
association and the right to bargain col- 
lectively. The I.L.O. offers the machin- 
ery to achieve this goal. 

“Universal peace can be established 
only if it is based upon social justice. 
* * * Conditions of labor exist involv- 
ing such injustice, hardship and priva- 
tion to large numbers of people as to 
produce unrest so great that the peace 
and harmony of the world are imper- 
iled.” Those were the words written 
into the preamble of the I.L.O. consti- 
tution. At the end of the present world 
conflict they will be even more true 
than they were in 1919. 

The problems of the peace to come 
will be as numerous as are the prob- 
lems of a global conflict. The demo- 
cratic countries of the world were un- 
prepared for war. They must not be 
unprepared for peace, and they must 
be prepared internationally as well as 
nationally. The 1.L.0.’s major pro- 
gram of these last few years has been 
the preparation of a postwar program 
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of social and economic reconstruction. 
The I.L.O. recognizes that the major 
problem of the return to a peace econ- 
omy will be the maintenance of a high 
level of employment. 

The fighting men and war workers of 
today must not become the jobless of 
tomorrow. International action will be 
necessary to eliminate the scourge of 
unemployment. We in America know 
that a high level of employment cannot 
be maintained here if there are millions 
of unemployed workers in other coun- 
tries, or if the rest of world labor 
is working under substandard condi- 
tions. No one nation can maintain its 
prosperity in a world of bankrupted 
fellow nations. 

The study of postwar problems, with 
particular emphasis on the problems 
of employment and a rising standard 
of living, has been the major concern 
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of the International Labor Office dur- 
ing the past two years. The Office, 
which is the permanent secretariat of 
the Organization, acts as a world clear- 
ing house of information on postwar 
planning. Because the headquarters of 
the Office was moved in 1940 from 
Geneva, Switzerland, to Montreal, 
Canada, its work has not been inter- 
rupted by the war. It has maintained 
its world network of branch offices 
and correspondents, and these keep the 
Office informed of the postwar plans 
being made in different countries. This 
information is correlated by experts to 
be presented to the Conference in spe- 
cial reports. 

Not only has the I.L.O. twenty-four 
years of experience in international so- 
cial and economic policy, but it has the 
confidence of the democratic nations. 
It is, therefore, the ideal agent to rep- 
resent labor and industry with govern- 
ments in the building of the postwar 
world. The influence of the I.L.O. in 





the discussions of peace at the end of 
this war will be far greater than was 
that of the trade union groups repre- 
sented at the Paris peace conference. 


Much of the vitality of the I.L.O. 
has come from its support by organized 
labor groups throughout the world. 
Nowhere else has labor had such a di- 
rect voice in international problems. It 
is up to us as organized workers of the 
greatest industrial nation to see that 
labor keeps its voice in international 
affairs and that the instrument which 
makes this voice audible in the far cor- 
ners of the earth is supported whole- 
heartedly. Through the I.L.O. we can 
extend a helping hand to the workers 
whose countries have been overrun, to 
the workers who have had a bare sub- 
sistence even in times of peace. Through 
the I.L.O. we can help to make “free- 
dom from want” a reality to the work- 
ers of Europe, Asia, Africa and the 
Americas. 

When economic security comes to the 
peoples of the world, strong trade union 
movements will be reborn and many 
will grow where they never have before. 
Social justice will become global then, 
as war is global today. 

In supporting and working through 
the I.L.O., union labor in the United 
States will not only be extending a fra- 
ternal hand to the downtrodden but 
we shall at the same time be protecting 
our own place in the sun. When inter- 
national standards are set throughout 
the world, we will no longer have to 
compete in the world market with ex- 
ploited or enslaved labor. 

A meeting of the I.L.0.’s governing 
body in London on December 16 has 
just been announced. There the date, 
place and agenda of the next confer- 
ence, to be held early in 1944, will be 
announced. We will be represented at 
that conference, as will the organized 
workers of the democratic countries. 
Refugee leaders of formerly great move- 
ments on the Continent will also attend. 
Europe’s enslaved millions will look to 
the conference for the promise of a new 
life to come. Through our support of 
the I.L.O. we can make that promise 
brighter and more certain of fulfillment. 

Let us all remember these great 
words of Abraham Lincoln: “The 
strongest bond of human sympathy, 
outside of the family relation, should 
be one uniting all working people, of 
all nations, and tongues, and kindreds.” 

President Roosevelt, in addressing 
the I.L.O. conference, November 6, 
1941, in final session at the White 
House, said: “Your organization will 
have an essential part to play in build- 
ing up a stable international system of 
social justice for all peoples every- 
where.” 
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THE CLOSED SHOP IS UPHELD 


By JOSEPH A. PADWA - General Counsel, American Federation of Labor 


RGANIZED labor has just won an 

outstanding and historic victory in 
the Supreme Court of the state of 
Florida. On November 10, 1943, the 
Supreme Court of that state, in a bril- 
liant, well-considered and logical opin- 
ion, rejected the contention hat closed- 
shop contracts are against public policy. 
On the contrary, the court upheld the 
legality of the closed shop, and in doing 
so the court, in two short, classic and 
emphatic sentences, expressed the un- 
derlying basic philosophy of the closed 
shop. These sentences are: 


“Management is free to hire 
only union men if it chooses. 
Likewise, labor is free to work 
only with union men if it 
chooses.” 


The contract involved in this case 
was entered into between various inter- 
national unions affiliated with the Metal 
Trades and Building Trades Depart- 
ments of the American Federation of 
Labor and the Tampa Shipbuilding 
Company of Tampa, Florida. The 
agreement covered some 12,000 em- 
ployes. 

The court also held that it was not 
within the province of the state to de- 
clare such contracts illegal on the as- 
sumption that they interfered with 
war production or the war effort, this 
being solely for the Federal Govern- 
ment or the war agency—in this case 
the Navy—for whom the product was 
being produced to decide. 


Action Instituted by Attorney-General 


The decision climaxed a year and a 
half of litigation, commenced when the 
attorney-general of the state took it 
upon himself to institute an action on 
behalf of the state, asking the court 
to declare illegal, as a matter of public 
policy, the contract voluntarily entered 
into between the company and various 
metal trades and building trades in- 
ternational unions on behalf of the 
company’s employes. The parties had 
been operating under similar contracts 
for a period of four years, with no com- 
plaints having been made by any of the 
parties to the agreement either as re- 
garded the existing or previous con- 
tracts. 

After a long trial before a Circuit 
Judge in Tampa, Florida, in which the 
attorney - general unsuccessfully at- 
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tempted to prove the existence of vari- 
ous abuses under the agreement, the 
trial judge nevertheless held that the 
agreement was invalid because closed- 
shop contracts interfered with the war 
effort. The lower court proceeded on 
the theory that the war effort had been 
and might be impaired because of the 
company’s inability under the union 
shop agreement to hire or retain in its 
employment various skilled workers 
who did not want to join the union. 

On behalf of the unions involved I 
appealed the case to the Supreme Court 
of the state; the company took no 
active part in the litigation and refused 
to participate in the appeal. Evidently, 
it was content to accept the decision of 
the lower court invalidating the closed- 
shop agreement. I contended before the 
Supreme Court on behalf of the unions 
that (1) the union shop was not con- 
trary to public policy but, on the con- 
trary, was a necessary means for the 
protection and maintenance of working 
standards; (2) that there were no 
abuses under the closed-shop agree- 
ment, and that it did not create an un- 
lawful monopoly or an unlawful dis- 
crimination but, on the contrary, en- 
abled the company to secure the 
services of thousands of skilled union 
members who would not have been 
available for hiring were they required 
to work with non-union employes ; and 
(3) the state of Florida had no juris- 
diction to inquire into the question of 
whether the agreement operated to im- 
pair war production, as this was a 
matter solely for the appropriate federal 
agency to determine. I contended that, 
in any event, there was no complaint 
by any agency of the government in- 
volved in the present contract, and par- 
ticularly no complaint from the Navy. 
I made the further contention that the 
record in the case failed to disclose that 
production had been in any way im- 
paired but, on the contrary, the record 
established the fact that production was 
greater at the Tampa Shipbuilding yard 
than at any shipbuilding yard on the 
Gulf and was more than satisfactory 
to the Navy. 

The Florida Supreme Court upheld 
all of these contentions made on behalf 
of the unions. Because of the great 
importance of the court’s holding, es- 
tablishing as it does the validity of the 
union shop in the state of Florida and 


affording a compelling precedent in 
other states of the Union, and because 
the court enunciated principles never 
before passed upon by any court, the 
following portions of the decision are 
well worth reading and remembering : 


Whether or not the provisions of a 
contract involving the manufacture of 
materials to be used exclusively in the 
prosecution of the war are helpful or 
harmful to the prosecution of that effort 
is a subject over which neither state offi- 
cials nor state courts have any inherent 
jurisdiction; and, as there exists no 
statute, either state or federal, vesting 
such jurisdiction there, the power to de- 
termine such matters must lie where 
Congress, acting under the federal Con- 
stitution, has placed it—in the federal 
government. 

* * 

It is next contended that the challenged 
clause of the contract is abhorrent be- 
cause it effectuates a monopoly of labor 
in restraint of the free right to work. 
Perhaps that is the indirect effect of 
such contract, in limited degree. But as- 
suming that to be true and that such was 
its purpose, it does not follow that such 
contract is illegal or violative of public 
policy. Such monopoly is not illegal per 
se, nor is it contrary to any applicable 
statute. Public policy is not thereby vio- 
lated, because Congress, by at least three 
statutory enactments, has affirmed the 
right of laborers to combine and act in 
the interest of the group. By the Norris- 
LaGuardia Act, 29. U.S.C.A. No. 101- 
105, Congress prohibited the use of in- 
junction to interfere with the orderly 
combination and action of labor unions; 
by the Sherman Anti-Trust Act, 15 
U.S.C.A., Sec. 17, Congress deliberately 
exempted labor unions from application 
of its provisions; and by the National 
Labor Relations Act, 29 U.S.C.A., Sec. 
151. it definitely established the right of 
labor organizations to combine and bar- 
gain collectively for the performance of 
labor. This established the legality in 
this regard of contracts such as we are 
now considering here. 

* * * 


There is evidence that some people 
have not been employed, who might have 
been employed, had it not been for the 
challenged provisions of the contract. But 
there is no evidence that the thousands 
of efficient and reliable employes who 
were employed under this contract would 
have been available for the carrying on 
of the work, without the benefit of such 
contract. In this consideration, the con- 
tract and operations under it must be 
viewed as a whole, and when considered 
in its entirety there is no proof that the 
performance of the contract has in any 
wise created a condition more adverse 
to the prosecution of the war effort than 
that which would have obtained had the 
parties not entered into the contract. Nor 
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is there any proof that such contract has 
in fact retarded the war effort. 

We admit that every man and woman 
not lawfully incarcerated or otherwise 
incapacitated has the right to work and 
earn a livelihood. But it does not follow 
that all have the right to require any 
particular person, firm or corporation to 
give them employment as a matter of 
right of contract between the employer 
and employe. The right of contract has 
been lawfully exercised in the present 


case. a 


* * * the parties may negotiate any 
contracts not contrary to law or good 
morals. Management is free to hire only 
union men if it chooses. Likewise, labor 
is free to work only with union men if tt 
chooses. The fact that a few la- 
borers may be denied work in the * 
particular plant or shop, unless 
they join the union, will not, of 
itself, vitiate such contract. 

There is a strong suggestion in 
the opinion of the court that the 
attorney-general was an intermed- 
dler and had no business bringing 
the suit, since neither the parties 
to the contract nor the govern- 
ment were complaining. The 
court said: 

Neither the shipbuilding com- 
pany nor the unions, who are the 
parties to the labor agreement, 
nor the government is complain- 
ing that such agreement is in- 
valid or that the contracts for 
building ships are not being 
prosecuted and completed on 
schedule. The attorney-general 
of the state is the sole moving 
party, presumably on the hypoth- 
esis that an appreciable portion 
of the citizenry of the state is af- 
fected by the provisions for the 
employment of union labor ex- 
clusively, a situation not’ sup- 
ported by the record because the 
complaints of fewer than a score 
of workmen were recounted. 
Although there are many de- 

cisions in the various states deal- 
ing with the question of the valid- 
ity of the closed or union shop, 
the Florida decision is of partic- 
ular importance to organized 
labor because this is the first case 
in which the issue of the validity of the 
closed shop was raised on suit by the 
state itself. 

Usually this issue is raised collat- 
erally through an injunction suit by an 
employer against picketing or striking 
for a union shop, and often the decisions 
are colored by extraneous issues, such 
as the type and manner of picketing. 


Not Contrary to Public Policy 

In the present case, where the ques- 
tion was raised by direct attack by the 
state itself, the issue is presented in 
its clearest possible form, so that under 
the present decision it has been firmly, 
finally and conclusively determined that 
the union shop is not contrary to public 
policy but is a valuable and proper 
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means of protection by labor unions on 
behalf of their members. 

Further, in the Florida case the prin- 
ciple has for the first time been estab- 
lished that the state cannot interfere 
with existing labor agreements in war 
industries upon any theory or claim or 
pretext that such agreements impair the 
war effort; this is for the federal agen- 
cies alone to determine. More spe- 
cifically, the court said: 

Now if the executive department of 
each of the several states, through its 
atterney-general, is allowed to question 
in the courts of the several states whether 
as a matter of public policy the war 
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effort is being properly prosecuted, then 

a clash is inevitable among state tribunals 

and between them and federal agencies 

expressly created for that purpose. 

The aforequoted statement of the 
court is very important because re- 
cently state courts have developed a 
tendency to interfere with directives 
and orders issued by the various depart- 
ments handling matters pertaining to 
the war effort. Courts in St. Louis, 
Savannah and Atlanta have issued in- 
junctions restraining the War Labor 
Board from taking jurisdiction over 
certain cases which, in the opinion of 
the unions, were related to and involved 
the war effort. 

Chief Justice Buford and Justices 
Chapman, Thomas, Adams and Se- 
bring, who joined in the opinion in the 





Tampa Shipbuilding case, are to be 
commended for a decision which will 
stand as a milestone in the history of 
labor’s struggle for recognition of the 
union shop. 


Demagogic Argument Rejected 


As against the demagogic argument 
that the union shop deprives employes 
of the right to work, the court dis- 
played an appreciation of the fact that 
those who advanced this argument do 
not actually refer to the right to work 
in the abstract, but rather to the much 
more qualified right to work as a non- 
unionist. “ This right is assuredly 
no higher a right than is that of 
the union member to work as a 
union employe in the company of 
fellow union members. 

It is ridiculous to say that any- 
one is deprived of his right to 
work by the union shop when, 
simply by joining with his fellow 
workers in assuming the responsi- 
bilities of collective bargaining in- 
stead of seeking a free ride, he can 
obtain the desired employment. 

If, as was claimed by the attor- 
ney-general, non-union employes 
have the right to work in the 
company of other than union 
members and without joining a 
union, union employes have the 
equal right to work only with fel- 
low union members. To the 
union man a job is more satisfac- 
tory when all of his fellow work- 
ers are joined with him in the 
struggle for maintaining and im- 
proving working conditions, for 
he knows that through the union 
shop he obtains protection against 
the cutthroat wage competition 
of non-union workers. For the 
non-union man it is claimed that 
the job is more satisfactory when, 
although contrary to all history 
and experience, he can by his own 
individual efforts and without the 
help of his fellow employes seek to 
improve his working conditions. 

The right of the non-unionist to work 
under his conditions was championed 
by the attorney-general in the Florida 
case as being paramount to all other 
rights. The court’s reply was in no 
uncertain terms. It stated flatly that 
“labor is free to work only with union 
men if it chooses.” 

Thus, the underlying philosophy of 
all union shop agreements has been 
affirmed by the Florida Supreme Court, 
and the foregoing principle that the 
right to work as a non-unionist is no 
greater a right than the right of the 
union member to work only with fel- 
low union members has achieved full 
legal recognition. 
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PRESIDENT HICKS 


_ year we reported on the estab- 
lishment of the International Coun- 
cil of Office Employes’ Unions. Today 
we can report a completed year of 
steady progress in the development of 
our American Federation of Labor or- 
ganization. 

The first annual convention of the 
International Council was held a few 
months ago. Delegates in attendance 
represented local unions of office and 
clerical workers from New England to 
the Pacific Coast. Several guest dele- 
gates were present from Canada. 

While last year there were 145 lo- 
cals of office and clerical workers, at 
present there are more than 175 such 
local unions spread throughout the 
United States, Canada and the Hawai- 
ian Islands. Dues-paying membership 
of these locals has more than doubled 
since 1942. Many of the local unions 
are in war industries. 

The pronounced rise in living costs 
during the war has proven a stim- 
ulus to the organization of white-collar 
workers. The unorganized office em- 
ployes, in their search for a means of 
maintaining themselves and their fam- 
ilies, have realized that they have to 
choose between abandonment of their 
jobs to become production workers 
and finding of some way in which earn- 
ings at their present trade can be im- 
proved. Individual bargaining they 
have found to be totally unsatisfactory 
insofar as attainment of higher pay is 
concerned. 

The positions held by highly skilled 
office and clerical workers are not 
easy. Office work is, in the true sense, 
labor. Office procedures have been 
mechanized. In the operation of such 
complex machines as electric bookkeep- 
ing and posting machines, addresso- 
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ON THE MARCH 


By J. H. HICKS and PAUL R. HUTCHINGS 


President and Secretary-Treasurer, Respectively, 
International Council of Office Employes’ Unions 


graph machines, billing machines, add- 
ing machines, calculating machines, 
mimeographs, key-punching and sort- 
ing machines, mailing machines, comp- 
tometers and, of course, typewriters, a 
high degree of skill is needed. Office 
workers today are generally required to 
hold to a strict production schedule, the 
like of which is seldom surpassed by 
workers in the factory. 

Few are the employers who evince 
any considerable amount of concern 
over the welfare of their white-collar 
employes. These workers have, for the 
most part, no champion but organized 


A. F. of L. back in 1904. Until recent 
years the membership of our unions, 
few as they were, was limited largely to 
men and women employed in trade 
union offices. Today the picture is 
vastly changed. Today only a very 
small percentage of the membership is 
made up of employes of trade unions. 
The overwhelming bulk of our member- 
ship consists of workers employed in 
private industry. 

In the past office workers have been 
led to believe that they were destined 
eventually to assume managerial func- 
tions in their employer’s business. In 








To All Unorganized White-Collar Workers 


» » If you have not had the wage increase permitted under the Little 
Steel formula, don’t wait for your employer to take the initiative 
and seek authorization from the War Labor Board to boost your pay. 
If he hasn’t acted by now, he undoubtedly intends to continue to 
hand you a thin envelope for as long as he can get away with it. 
The adjustment under the Little Steel formula is money to which 
you are entitled, but you can get it only by belonging to an organi- 
zation. WLB Chairman Davis has made that clear. If you want to 
secure the higher wages of which you have been robbing yourself by 
being unorganized, write at once to the International Council of 
Office Employes’ Unions, 827 Fourteenth St., N.W., Washington, D. C. 








labor on their side. Recognizing this 
fact, they have been turning readily, 
when afforded an opportunity, to union- 
ization within the American Federation 
of Labor. That is the way, they feel, 
to combat economic privation and job 
hardships. 

The organization of white-collar 
workers is not new, although recent 
years have seen the most rapid advance 
since the first local union of office and 
clerical workers was chartered by the 


the past decade this hallucination 
has largely disappeared. Office work- 
ers have learned that they are no more 
secure than manual workers. Office 
workers realize today that their posi- 
tion, in the eyes of the employer, is 
nothing more than that of a worker 
necessary to the functioning of his 
business. 

This point was well made by Robert 
J. Watt, international representative of 
the American Federation of Labor, at 
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the first convention of the International 
Council. Mr. Watt stated: 

“The accountant and bookkeeper 
were not anxious to join a union be- 
cause many of them felt they were more 
dependent upon the personal evalua- 
tion of the boss than the wage-earner 
who ran a machine in the factory. But 
] think this difference has been exag- 
gerated and is not very important to- 
day. Big corporations use yardsticks 
in measuring their office employes 
which are as impersonal—and often 
as inaccurate—as those used to meas- 
ure the production worker. Whenever 
business slows down, the axe swings 
upon the office employes as vigorously 
and as ruthlessly as upon the lumpers 
in the warehouse.” 

Office and clerical workers see on 
every hand concrete illustrations of 
what workers organized into trade 
unions can accomplish in the way of 
economic benefits. Because of these 
everyday opportunities to observe im- 
provements wrought through organiza- 
tion—and organization alone—these 
workers have discarded the old belief 
that the boss will reward them on the 
basis of individual merit. They have 
come to the full realization that they, 


White-collar workers are beginning 
to wake up‘ to the fact that union 
membership spells fatter envelopes 





as individuals, mean no more to the em- 
ployer than the man or woman work- 
ing behind one of the machines in the 
factory. 

The stabilization program instituted 
by the government in October, 1942, 
and the subsequent tightening of the 
same last April, together with the ap- 
plication of various manpower freeze 
orders, have caught the unorganized 
office and clerical workers in the tight 
squeeze of upward living costs and 
wholly inadequate wages. 

Their plight has been increased be- 
cause of their complete inability, as un- 
organized individuals, to obtain for 
themselves those upward wage adjust- 
ments to which they are entitled under 
the Little Steel formula. 

This situation has brought many un- 
organized members of our trade to the 
serious realization of the fact that they 
do need organization—that they do 
need to coordinate their efforts in order 
to meet the present-day problems of 
continuing their existence. 

The unorganized office and clerical 
worker is also now looking to the 
future. What will the postwar world 
bring? Will it mean a refurn to the 
nightmare of depression days—of job- 

esstiess, of breadlines, of bidding 
(Continued on Page 32) 
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A MEMBER OF CARPENTERS’ LOCAL 269 OF DANVILLE, ILLINOIS, 
FOR TWENTY-SIX YEARS, MR. DAVIS was SEVEN SONS 


IN THE ARMED FORCES. FOUR OF THEM ARE ALREADY OVERSEAS. 














Jabor’s Great Wat hecord 





By FRANCES PERKINS, Secretary of Labor 


HIS article was written on Armi- 

stice Day. Like all other anniver- 
saries, it is a day of remembrance, 
when we take stock of ourselves and 
our place in the scheme of things. To- 
day we gauge most achievements by 
the demands of war. That is a good 
yardstick to measure the American 
Federation of Labor and all American 
working people by. 

More than ever before in history this 
is a war of production, and production 
is labor’s task. How significant it is 
that the months since Pearl Harbor 
have seen the greatest expansion of pro- 
ductivity in our history. Late last 
summer I saw a great spectacle here in 
Washington called “Back the Attack.” 
It was a mighty display of munitions 
and materials—the tools of victory that 
organized labor is forging in mills and 
factories, in shipyards and machine 
shops. 

The Assistant Secretary of the Navy 
reported recently that the American 
fleet now has more than 800 fighting 
ships and that since the middle of 1940 
the nation’s shipyards have turned out 
23,000 new naval vessels of all types— 
ranging from battleships to small land- 
ing craft. 

By way of comparison, he disclosed 
that torpedo production in October 
alone equaled the entire torpedo output 
of the First World War. 

The record for airplanes, tanks, guns 
and a thousand other war items is much 
the same. Behind this unparalleled 
achievement is the daily effort of the 
organized millions who adapted their 
skills and techniques to the speed and 
expansion this war requires. Their 
enormous skill, energy and endurance 
have been amply demonstrated under 
working conditions which forced drastic 
changes in work patterns and often in 
their very habits of life. 

Some peacetime industries shifted 
completely to war production with new 
methods of work, and in every case 
labor cooperated fully. Labor-saving 
devices that labor had strongly opposed 
when jobs were scarce were introduced 
on a very wide scale. Unskilled labor 
was brought in to serve alongside 
skilled men who taught these newcom- 
ers a part of the skills they had gained 
during years of hard apprenticeship. 
This sharing of skills played a great 
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part in the rapid expansion of our 
working force. 

Organized labor made other conces- 
sions tc speed the conversion from 
peacetime industry to wartime, all-out 
production. After Pearl Harbor, when 
“time was of first importance,” union 
rules which had protected members 
through the years were put aside to 
help the nation’s war program. Gov- 
ernment-sanctioned agreements be- 
tween employers and labor barred ex- 
ploitation of union members under this 
sacrifice. 

If production is taken as our yard- 
stick for measuring labor’s contribution 
to the war effort, the achievement is co- 
lossal. And the factors behind this 
magnificent contribution are equally 
reassuring. 

First comes the immediate and full 


economic and social advancement. But 
if we fail * * * we may pave the way 
for a defeat which will destroy all our 
opportunities along with our precious 
freedoms. Only by not engaging in 
strikes now can we preserve the right 
to strike for all time.” 

No less significant is union labor’s 
enlistment in the armed forces, where 
well over two million members are 
serving—not to mention their sons and 
brothers who are in uniform. And to- 
day the women of union families are not 
only to be found on the production 
line ; they also are facing the hardships 
and hazards of military duty. 

These dramatic sacrifices do not tell 
the full story. Organized labor can 
point to an enormous financial contri- 
bution to the war effort. The Treas- 
ury has put it at 300 million dollars’ 





The Secretary of Labor, Cifing Lusty Horn-Tooting 
by Business, Urges Wider Dissemination by Unions 
of Full Facts on Labor's Splendid Contributions. 





cooperation of millions on the pro- 
duction line who broke all records 
for speedy output. Next in importance 
is the patriotic pledge, so promptly 
given by labor’s leaders, that war pro- 
duction would not be interrupted by 
strikes, that labor would depend for the 
settlement of industrial disputes upon 
negotiation and the grievance machin- 
ery established by government. Not 
even passage of the Smith-Connally 
bill, which labor detested and President 
Roosevelt vetoed, could shake the un- 
ions’ resolve to produce, for their lead- 
ers at once renewed the no-strike 
pledge. 

William Green put the matter 
squarely in a recent issue of this ex- 
cellent magazine. He said: “We must 
finish the big job first * * * then, when 
the war is over and peace is restored, 
we will have full opportunity to seek 


worth of war bonds each month. In 
other words, union members and union 
treasuries buy enough bonds to pay for 
1,000 Flying Fortresses each month— 
Fortresses they themselves are building. 

Yes, its contribution to the war effort 
is a good yardstick by which to meas- 
ure organized labor. In terms of sus- 
tained productive effort and widespread 
sacrifice the record is excellent. In 
some quarters this record is challenged, 
mainly on the grounds that labor’s no- 
strike pledge was an empty gesture. 
Facts, and facts alone, can give us, the 
answer to this charge. 

Fulfillment of that pledge has been 
at least 99 per cent successful. And 
this record was achieved in a complex 
field of human relationships, under the 
strain and tension of wartime, when 
causes for dispute were plentiful. 

From Pearl Harbor to last June, the 
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U. S. Conciliation Service in the De- 
partment of Labor settled over 14,000 
disputes which did not come to a stop- 
page of work—controversies that were 
serious enough to need the services of 
a conciliator but did not lead to work 
stoppages. 

Official records of the Labor Depart- 
ment show that the ratio of man-days 
lost through strike for all industry was 
only 16/100 of one per cent of the 
number worked since Pearl Harbor. 


Tribute to Our Building Trades 


From another source come even 
more startling figures. In a report ona 
year-long Army construction program 
which employed a million men, James 
P. Mitchell, director of the in- 
dustrial personnel division of the 
Army Service Forces, said: 

“The total number of man- 
days lost on this program from 
labor causes, all of which were 
of a minor nature, represented 
but two-hundredths of one per 
cent of the number worked, a fig- 
ure so small as to be negligible. 

“A better record than that in 
any human activity of such mag- 
nitude can hardly be imagined. 
It is well for the public to know 
this, because it presents a picture 
drastically at variance with that 
held by the average newspaper 
reader.” 

The public should know these 
facts, just as it should know the 
history of the trade union move- 
ment, and of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor in particular— 
the long, hard road traveled to 
reach the present security of 
earnings and status in rates of 
pay, hours and working condi- 
tions. 

Recent educational campaigns 
have been helpful, but the story 
needs more telling. People should 
know much more about the contribu- 
tions labor is making to the war effort 
and also the vital part labor has played 
in shaping the American way of life 
and upholding our democratic free- 
doms. 

Let organized labor tell this story 
proudly, just as management tells 
proudly the part it plays. 

This nation will face many problems 
in the years ahead, economic and social 
problems that can vitally affect the well- 
being of every one of us. Sound de- 
cisions will call for clear thinking and 
sober judgment based on facts, not 
prejudice or passion. Organized labor 
can serve itself and the nation by keep- 
ing the public well informed. 

Sporadic efforts, occasional adver- 
tisements in big newspapers are not 
enough. Organized labor must carry 
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on a continuing program of truthful in- 
formation through every available chan- 
nel of public information. And the plan 
should include much internal education. 
Tell your members the fine job that is 
being done by union members—in uni- 
form—in overalls—in offices—in blood 
donations and bond purchases. 

There is no inevitable conflict be- 
tween free enterprise and sound, pro- 
gressive American trade unionism. 
They are not inherently antagonistic. 
The war effort proves that manage- 
ment and organized labor can work to- 
gether smoothly. 

Top production and efficiency come 
by joint effort. Workers under union 
contracts in the vast majority of the 
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nation’s war plants carry on this pro- 
duction of war materials. 

This has brought a growing measure 
of cooperation between labor and man- 
agement in the war effort. And both 
are cooperating with the Department 
of Labor, especially in plans to increase 
efficiency and output through better 
working conditions. Some progress 
has been made, but preventable illness, 
accidents, fatigue and high turnover 
still hinder production in far too many 
plants. 

The Department of Labor has devel- 
oped an effective program for helping 
individual plants solve these problems. 
The plan involves increased assistance 
with accident prevention, sanitation, 
good lighting and ventilation, facilities 
for rest, and better work and machine 
layouts. It involves cooperation in 
efforts to improve eating facilities and 










help with community problems that 
impede the war effort. 

In October, I asked Congress for 
more funds to carry on this special 
work and to set up a working condi- 
tions service in the Department. Very 
recently the House voted funds for 
that purpose. Following the lead of 
the Building Trades and Metal Traces 
Departments, the Boston convention 
went on record as favoring this kind 
of service. That promises well for 
the future. 

Cooperation by labor, management 
and government in the war effort has 
broadened the field of understanding 
between labor and management. This 
area of goodwill can be made the 
corridor to postwar progress and 
security. But again, we will 
need all the facts we can muster 
to help us solve the strange and 
complex problems that will arise. 

The Department of Labor al- 
ready is studying these prob- 
lems. We have a large project 
under way, using the assistance 
of outside experts who have 
knowledge in this field. Our 
purpose is to chart the action 
necessary to prevent any wide- 
spread unemployment, with its 
attendant evils, and demoraliz- 
ing business depression. 

The blueprint is not yet com- 
pleted, but we do know that 
public construction can help us 
bridge the postwar gap by pro- 
viding both a backlog of jobs and 
the business stimulant a healthy 
economy may need. The all- 
around level of prosperity in this 
country has always been closely 
linked with the rate of building 
construction. 

Public construction involving 
nearly eight billion dollars’ 
worth of work has been proj- 
ected and laid aside until the war is 
over. We should carry these plans for- 
ward to the point where jobs will be 
quickly available to men returning from 
the armed forces and men laid off as in- 
dustry swings back to peacetime pro- 
duction. Congress should authorize 
these preparatory steps and appropri- 
ate funds to start those projects where 
the plans and specifications have been 
fully drawn. 


Must Protect Work Standards 


Production is the key to prosperity, 
but experience has taught us that we 
cannot keep peacetime production at a 
high level unless we protect working 
standards at the same time. The last 
depression proved that. 

Today we are better equipped to 
maintain those standards than ever 
before. We have one effective safe- 
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suard in the Fair Labor Standards Act 
with its floor under wages and ceiling 
over hours. Before the war boom, 
millions of workers at the bottom of 
the economic ladder were benefited by 
these provisions. And even during the 
past year, thousands of workers re- 
ceived pay increases under wage orders 
raising their hourly rate to 40 cents. 
The Wage and Hour Law will help us 
keep these standards above depression 
levels in the postwar period. And if 
there is need to “spread the work,” we 
have a proven method ready for imme- 
diate use. 

Another safeguard we have now is a 
social security program, developed dur- 
ing the last depression. Under it large 
funds have been built up which will be 
available for distribution when postwar 
demobilization begins. However, the 
scope of this program must be ex- 
panded. For one thing, it should be 
broadened to include men and women 
returning from the armed forces. 

And we must plan also to bring all 
of our working people within its cov- 
erage, including farm laborers and do- 
mestic workers. By minor adjustments 


we can even give professional people 
and other self-employed an opportunity 
to buy into the social security system 
and share in all but its unemployment 
benefits. 

There are three compelling reasons 
why this enlarged program should be 
put into effect now: Both workers and 
employers can afford to pay for it; de- 
ferred spending will help to prevent 
inflation ; we will need ready reserves 
of purchasing power in the postwar 
period. 

Measured in human terms, it would 
be hard to overestimate the value of 
adequate social security. To millions 
of individuals and families such a pro- 
gram would mean the end of distressing 
periods when poverty was either at the 
doorstep or just around the corner, 
when doubt and dread were constant. 
On the economic front the better dis- 
tribution of buying power would mean 
improved markets and more stable in- 
dustrial operations. 

Some American Federation of Labor 
leaders already are giving this subject 
close and sympathetic attention. No 
doubt others will lend their support. 


Plans for postwar world unity also 
will enlist the sympathy of American 
workers and their active support 
through the International Labor Or- 
ganization. Born of the First World 
War, the I.L.O. can play a decisive 
part in setting and administering labor 
standards that will usher in new oppor- 
tunities for better living everywhere. 
Opportunities designed to unleash the 
vast productive power that total war 
has shown to be inherent in modern 
machine production. 

Again that word production—it is 
the key both to military victory and to 
postwar freedom and prosperity. Here 
in America organized labor must take 
a leading part in finding the way to the 
continued use of our resources, with 
steady, regular jobs—steady purchas- 
ing power and the production and dis- 
tribution of goods and services in such 
a way as to maintain and develop a 
high American standard of living. 

We have set the world an example 
of wartime productivity. Let us follow 
this with a peacetime demonstration of 
freedom, high living standards and 
security. 


4. of L. Workers’ Generosity Reaches New Heights 


STABLISHMENT of an all-time 

record for American Federation of 
Labor contributions to war relief and 
community needs is indicated by re- 
ports from every section of the country 
received by the Labor League for Hu- 
man Rights. 

The League reveals that contribu- 
tions to the National War Fund con- 
siderably in excess of those made in 
last year’s campaign have been re- 
ported despite increased taxes, the 
higher cost of living and the reduction 
of income caused by the departure of 
many heads of families for service with 
the armed forces. And even last year 
organized labor was the largest single 
giver to community chests and war re- 
lief drives. 

One of the outstanding contributions 
from any one plant is credited to the 
Consolidated Aircraft factory at San 
Diego, California, where American 
Federation of Labor workers donated 
the record-breaking sum of $151,000. 

A. F. of L. leaders at San Diego 
have declared their intention of return- 
ing to Consolidated Aircraft and con- 
tinuing their campaign, and are con- 
fident that additional contributions will 
carry the total employe collection from 
this plant to well over the $200,000 
mark. Apart from the Consolidated 
figure, the average A. F. of L. worker’s 
contribution to the San Diego campaign 
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of the National War Fund recently 
stood at $14.52, the League says. 

A. F. of L. workers at the Navy 
shipyard at Charleston, South Carolina, 
have turned in a total of $77,273.48, 
against a quota of $25,000. The 1,900 
employes of the Charleston Shipbuild- 
ing and Drydock Company, under 
contract to A. F. of L. unions, have so 
far raised $12,500, exceeding their set 
goal by $6500. The overall goal for 
the city of Charleston has been ex- 
ceeded by $73,500, and H. W. Hopke, 
chairman of the Charleston County 
United War Fund, frankly states that 
labor was “very instrumental in the 
success of the campaign.” 

American Federation of Labor unions 
in other cities have come close to 
matching the spectacular achievements 
of San Diego and Charleston. Water- 
town, New York, with results reported 
from only a few of the A. F. of L. or- 
ganizations, has raised $13,000, an out- 
standing gain over last year’s total 
labor contribution of $2300. In To- 
ledo, Ohio, the iron workers took first 
place among the city’s unions in the 
early days of the campaign with con- 
tributions averaging $14 per capita. 
Elizabeth, New Jersey, mid-point in 
its campaign reported a collection of 
$65,000, an increase of more than $20,- 
000 over 1942. Union leaders in Eliza- 
beth were confident that at least $10,000 


would be added to that total before the 
close of the drive. 

Indicative of the warm interest which 
labor’s new relief activity has aroused 
in the community, says the League, is 
a report from Alabama, where the Shef- 
field Community Chest, serving the 
three TVA cities of Florence, Tus- 
cambia and Sheffield, voted to include 
labor’s own war relief projects in Brit- 
ain, China and Russia among the bene- 
ficiaries of the campaign. Among local 
welfare projects now being considered 
by this chest is the establishment of a 
day nursery for the children of war 
workers. 

In East St. Louis, Illinois, Carpen- 
ters’ Local 169 has contributed $1952 
this year as against $425 in 1942, with 
more to come; and Boilermakers’ Local 
163 has given $2505 as against $1500 
last year, with about $250 still to come. 
In Waukegan, Illinois, the employes 
of Johns Manville gave $4000 in 1942; 
this year their contributions were 
$13,528. And in Wilkes-Barre, Penn- 
sylvania, 400 members of Bakery 
Workers’ Local 423 have given $2000, 
although their wages average only 65 
cents an hour for men and 45 cents 
for women. 

Other groups may give generously 
out of their surplus. Labor is giving 
generously out of its need. Other 
groups give; labor shares! 
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Christmas 


HE RECURRENCE of Christmas with 

the whole world in arms and countries 
drenched in blood would seem a cruel mockery 
if we were not sustained by the spiritual pur- 
pose for which we contend. Christmas, which 
symbolizes “peace on earth to men of good- 
will,” bases its faith on the capacity of men 
to live in accord with standards befitting free 
men who know right from wrong and under- 
stand their responsibility in choosing between 
good and evil. 

Because we have this faith in the spirit of 
man, it was our duty—when personal freedom 
was menaced by a new despotism—to ally our- 
selves with free nations in self-defense. We 
must not only fight valiantly on the battlefields 
but act vigilantly in those conferences that 
will affect the future of peoples, so that free- 
dom may be assured to the least and the 
greatest of nations. 

Let us rededicate ourselves to the mainte- 
nance of the spirit of goodwill, so that we may 
begin to develop the structure that will lead 
to a permanent peace. 





Frozen Wages 

OR THE first time in the experience of 

America, industry and labor are not free 
to determine jointly rates of pay for services 
given. Workers have accumulated experi- 
ence in getting rates which fairly measure 
their contributions to joint production and 
have established procedures for accomplishing 
that purpose within the capacity of industry 
to pay. When workers gave the government 
their no-strike pledge, they voluntarily laid 
aside their reserve reliance in getting fair 
wages. For their protection a board was set 
up to adjust disputes. 
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As war production expanded and took over 
larger proportions of production facilities, 
production of consumer goods dropped ac- 
cordingly, while national income increased to 
new peaks. Millions more were employed and 
earning incomes than at any previous time. 
OPA developed the theory that consumer in- 
comes in excess of goods and services available 
constituted an inflationary gap and began urg- 
ing the freezing of wage rates as an aid to 
price control and rationing in the prevention 
of runaway inflation. OPA failed to recog- 
nize the fact that workers, like all patriotic and 
provident persons, wanted to purchase their 
share of war bonds and to pay debts which 
they had incurred. 

The wage freezing formula in use does not 
compensate workers for higher costs of living 
which OPA has failed to prevent. Wages are 
fashioned according to a formula which relies 
upon an index of retail prices. The index, 
inaccurately named a cost-of-living index, 
does not measure costs of living or increases 
in costs of living. It measures inflation in 
retail prices and reflects changes in costs of 
living insofar as the worker buys the articles. 
Costs of living are individual and do not 
necessarily vary with prices because individ- 
uals may change their buying habits. 

Workers’ incomes are not inflationary unless 
spent in a way that contributes to inflation. 
Wage increases spent for bonds, to pay debts, 
to buy more insurance and to pay for medical 
services, dental bills and the many other serv- 
ices of which their families have had too little 
are expenditures of constructive benefit to the 
whole nation. Since employers have the funds 
to pay the wage increases, workers are at a loss 
to understand why the funds are not as likely 
to be inflationary when in the possession of 
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wealthy corporations and employers as when 
in the possession of workers. Many an em- 
ployer has made an inflationary investment. 

For millions of wage-earners the freezing 
of wage rates means a lowering of living 
standards for the worker and his family below 
what is necessary for good health and self- 
respect. Wage-earners have a right to a fair 
share of what they help to produce. Such a 
right is the crux of economic justice. 


International Cooperation 


N NOVEMBER 9 forty-four nations 

signed an agreement establishing the 
United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation 
Administration. UNRRA began to function 
at once through a meeting of its Council, the 
policy-making agency. A Central Commit- 
tee of the Relief and Rehabilitation Adminis- 
tration, consisting of representatives of the 
United States, China, Russia and Great Brit- 
ain, has executive powers and will carry on 
when the Council is not in session. The direc- 
tor-general, elected by the Council, acts as 
chairman of the Central Committee, without 
vote, and is responsible for executing the plans 
of the Administration..- 

It has been agreed by the nations signing 
the agreement that the costs of relief for lib- 
erated countries will be borne by them. The 
President has already asked Congress for 
funds to enable our country to participate in 
the relief work which will enable the liber- 
ated lands to get on a fighting basis to help 
end the war more quickly. 

The activity made possible by this agree- 
ment is of great importance in itself. But, in 
addition, in the creation of this new United 
Nations agency—through which a common 
will and common purpose may be made effec- 
tive—we have a demonstration that interna- 
tional problems can be dealt with when na- 
tions are willing to act collectively to set up 
requisite machinery. 

The UNRRA agreement plus the historic 
agreement reached at Moscow should provide 
the Axis and the world with further proof 
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that we of the United Nations are fighting 
for principles. 

This war is costing so much*that we are 
under heavy obligation to utilize the oppor- 
tunities earned at such a price. By so doing 
we shall develop experience in international 
cooperation. 

Such cooperation is regarded by countless 
millions as the key to enduring peace after vic- 
tory in the present war has been won. 


Congress and Security 


T IS unfortunate to say the least that the 
present Congress does not seem to realize 
the importance of adequate social insurance. 
It is the bulwark of free institutions and free 
enterprise as well as an assurance to millions 
of self-dependent persons that they have the 
right to the minimum subsistence in emer- 
gencies that interfere with income earning. 
Our bill calls for a substantial, well-balanced 
federal system of social insurance, with earned 
rights in that system distributed to the widest 
possible coverage. These rights workers would 
enjoy wherever they might have to go in the 
search for employment. 

Labor’s social insurance amendments have 
been drafted to meet the needs of all who will 
be seeking jobs in industry, regardless of 
whether they were formerly engaged in war 
or civilian production or were serving the na- 
tion in the armed forces. It is an attempt to 
take care of all on the same basis and to give 
none a special competitive advantage. 

Our bill carefully defines the functions of a 
federal employment service because this 
agency is most vital to all who work for a liv- 
ing and should become the repository of in- 
formation which is basic for educational, so- 
cial and industrial progress. 

Congress should consider this program as a 
whole, not piecemeal, in order to establish 
balanced justice and to give equal protection 
and advantage to all. 


When 








Lay THAT pistol down, Adol}! 

That’s the outstanding impression 
leaders of the American Federation of 
Labor came away with after a two-day 
visit to Fort Knox, Kentucky, where 
the men of the United States Army’s 
Armored Command put on for them a 
demonstration of firepower by tanks, 
self-propelled artillery, dive bombers, 
heavy bombers, flame throwers and ba- 
zookas which for sheer terror and dev- 
astating accuracy surpassed anything 
imaginable on this side of the River 
Styx. 

The thrilled suspense 
which the labor leaders ex- 
perienced while viewing the 
spectacular and ear-splitting 
battle scenes, despite biting 
winds and driving rain, was 
tinged with a feeling of jus- 
tifiable pride in the fact that a 
these mammoth weapons of 
modern war are made by 
American workers under 
the banner of the A. F. of 
L. and that nothing that 
Hitler’s minions produce 
can match them. 

“These planes, tanks and 
guns,” A. F. of L. Presi- 
dent William Green later 
told a group of 500 officers 
and enlisted men, “are the 
best in the world. We were 
fully convinced of that when 
we saw them in action to- 
day. And we intend to see 
to it that they continue to be 
the best and that the men on 
the fighting front get all the 
weapons and all the ammu- 
nition they need. 
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labor leaders were 
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“American labor and you men of the 
Army are on the same team in this war. 
Together we are going to give our ene- 
mies such a thorough licking that they 
will never dare to take us on again. 
That’s our purpose and I know it’s 
yours, too.” 

That feeling of “teamwork” ex- 
pressed by Mr. Green was further em- 
phasized when he and Secretary-Treas- 
urer George Meany and the score of in- 
ternational union officials who made up 
the labor delegation were conducted oa 





fe 


Labor leaders learn a lesson in tank recognition at Armored Command school 


absorbed a lot of 
knowledge and un- 
derstanding of the Army’s problems 
and the soldier’s lot in their trip to the 
110,000-acre encampment in the Ken- 
tucky hills where 60,000 troops are 
being trained. 

But they came away with the feeling 
that they had done a little educating on 
their own account, that the officers and 
the men of the Army will have a 
clearer understanding of labor’s prob- 
lems and labor’s achievements toward 
the winning of the war as a result of 
the visit. 
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WHAT THEY SAY 


On this page people say what they like. 
given to the person with whom we differ as well as to those with whom we agree. 


An opportunity to state his case is 
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Robert P. Patterson, Undersecretary 
of War—It would be very pleasant if 
we could believe 
that industrial Ger- 
many was no longer 
capable of turning 
out the excellent 
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lers ish bombings have played havoc with 
of the Germans in some sections. That is 
un- good and all in our favor. We will 





bomb them and bomb them again. We 
will carry fire and death and destruc- 






andl tion to every corner of Germany. But 
are effective as the bombings have been, the 
industrial strength of Germany is still 
ing high. And Germany right now has 
on three times as many combat divisions in 
ind the field as she had when she began the 

. attack on Poland. This year alone Ger- 
ab- many has raised or re-equipped more 
ird than sixty divisions. Officers who have 
of just returned from the fighting fronts 


tell us that the spirit of German troops 
is still high, that the veterans whom 
we engage still have strong faith in their 
ability to stop any attack. 


William Bayliss, official, Mine Work- 
ers Federation of Great Britain—The 
British trade union 
movement has had 
to face up to many 
diffcuit and com- 
plicated problems 
arising out of the 
war. It can be said 
quite definitely that 
the existence of the 
British trade union 
movement enabled 
our country’s war effort to be more 
effectively organized and more vigor- 
ously prosecuted. That has been ac- 
knowledged by our leading statesmen, 
including the Prime Minister. It was 
not, of course, to be expected that we 
should all easily forget the prewar atti- 
tude toward labor taken by many peo- 
ple in high places ; and I should say we 
would be very unwise to forget the 
attitude of some of the opponents of 
labor during the prewar period, or to 
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forget that there is a great possibility 
of their prewar attitude returning as 
soon as the dangers of war are past. 
The trade union movement must be 
alert to that possibility. But we feel 
that our first obligation is to make 
every endeavor to ensure the destruc- 
tion of the tyranny which has brought 
so much misery to the world. It would 
have been inconsistent with the funda- 
mental principles of our movement to 
have taken any other decision. 


Milton P. Webster, member, Commit- 
tee on Fair Employment Practice—I 
want to commend 
the convention of 
the American Fed- 
eration of Labor for 
its report on the 
President’s Com- 
mittee on Fair Em- 
ployment Practice. 
Executive Order 
8802 was a war 
measure, an emer- 
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gency measure brought about as a re- 
sult of discrimination in the defense 
industries at the beginning of the war. 
The original committee was appointed 





by the President. Its problems have 
been many and complex. While we 
have not accomplished all that we 
thought we ought to accomplish or 
that we expected to accomplish, we 
have met with some degree of success. 
One of the first problems attacked by 
the committee was the Pacific Coast 
aircraft industry. A couple of years 
ago the aircraft corporations said they 
had no Negro workers. The excuse 
offered was that in their opinion Negro 
and white workers could not get along 
together. However, most of them 
promised to see what could be done. 
There are now thousands of Negro 
workers in the aircraft industry on 
the Pacific Coast. Nothing has hap- 
pened there outside of the usual dis- 
turbances that happen here and there. 
That indicates what can be done. The 
committee has had cooperation from 
managements, some of them, and op- 
position from managements, some of 
them. We have had cooperation from 
the unions, some of them, and opposi- 
tion from the unions, some of them. We 
have had cooperation from government 


agencies, some of them, and from some 
of the agencies we have had not so 
much cooperation. 


William L. Hutcheson, president, 
United Brotherhood of Carpenters 
and J oiners—State- 
ments have been 
made that if the 
United Mine Work- 
ers were readmitted 
to membership in 
the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, 
John L. Lewis, the 
man whom the Mine 
Workers have se- 
lected as their president and represent- 
ative, would do dire things to this 
Federation. I can recall when that in- 
dividual that they seem to be so afraid 
of now was a delegate to A. F. of L. 
conventions year after year. I never 
saw him do anything that was so ter- 
rible. If I were the Progressive Mine 
Workers’ officials today, I would wel- 
come back into the Federation the or- 
ganization of the United Mine Work- 
ers. I would not base my objections 
on any one person affiliated with that 
organization. I would have in mind 
the men who make up that organiza- 
tion, the men who dig coal, the same as 
the members of the Progressive Mine 
Workers. And after they were back 
in the Federation I would endeavor to 
show them that we in the Progressive 
Mine Workers were real, honest-to- 
God trade unionists and set the ex- 
ample, if they think it should be set, 
for the members of the United Mine 
Workers. 





John P. Frey, president, A. F. of L. 
Metal Trades Department—When 
Woodrow Wilson 
became President of 
the United States, 
the U. S. Labor De- 
partment was cre- 
ated and one of our 
members, William 
B. Wilson, was ap- 
pointed Secretary 
of Labor. The La- 
bor Department be- 
came our Department. From time to 
time we saw new activities added 
until there was a Labor Department 
which was of most practical value to 
us. Jn recent years a change has come 
and today we find a dismembered De- 
partment. I do not blame anyone for 
this dismemberment so much as I blame 
myself and my fellow labor leaders. 
When it became evident that an effort 
would be made to dismember the Labor 
Department, we should have aroused 
our membership and public opinion. 
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Article I—Name 


This association shall be known as THE 
AMERICAN FEDERATION oF Lazor, and shall 
consist of such Trade and Labor Unions as 
shall conform to its rules and regulations. 


Article II—Objects 


Section 1. The object of this Federation 
shall be the encouragement and formation 
of local Trade and Labor Unions, and the 
closer federation of such societies through 
the organization of Central Trade and Labor 
Unions in every city, and the further com- 
bination of such bodies into State, Terri- 
torial, or Provincial organizations to secure 
legislation in the interest of the working 
masses. 

Sec. 2. The establishment of National and 
International Trade Unions, based upon a 
strict recognition of the autonomy of each 
trade, and the promotion and advancement 
of such bodies. 

Sec. 3. The establishment of Departments 
composed of National or International 
Unions affiliated with the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, of the same industry, and 
which Departments shall be governed in 
conformity with the laws of the American 
Federation of Labor. 


Sec. 4. An American Federation of all 
National and International Trade’ Unions, 
to aid and assist each other; to aid and en- 
courage the sale of union label goods, and 
to secure legislation in the interest of the 
working people, and influence public opinion, 
by peaceful and legal methods, in favor of 
organized labor. 

Sec. 5. To aid and encourage the labor 
press of America. 


Article 11I—Convention 


Section 1. The convention of the Federa- 
tion shall meet annually at 10 a. m., on the 
first Monday in October, at such place as 
the delegates have selected at the preceding 
convention, except during the years when 
a Presidential election occurs, when the con- 
vention in those years shall be held begin- 
ning the third Monday of November. If 
the proper convention arrangements or rea- 
sonable hotel accommodations can not be 
secured in that city, the Executive Council 
may change the place of meeting. 

Sec. 2. (a) Special conventions may be 
called by direction of a regular convention, 
by order of the Executive Council, or on re- 
quest of National and International Unions 
representing a majority of the total mem- 
bership of the American Federation of 
Labor, as evidenced by the records of the 
Secretary-Treasurer to the last regular 
convention. 
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(b) Special convention shall not be called 
unless at least 30 days’ notice of such special 
convention, together with statement of par- 
ticular subject or subjects to be considered, 
has been given to all affiliated organizations. 

(c) Representation to special conventions 
shall be on the same basis and subject to 
like qualifications and procedure governing 
regular conventions. 

(d) Special conventions shall be clothed 
with like authority and power conferred upon 
regular conventions, its decisions shall be 
equally binding and it shall be governed by 
the same procedure applicable to regular 
conventions; however, such special conven- 
tions shall be limited solely to the subject 
or subjects specifically and definitely indi- 
cated in the call for such special convention. 

Sec. 3. At the opening of the convention 
the President shall take the chair and ‘call 
the convention to order, and preside during 
its sessions. 

Sec. 4. The following committees, consist- 
ing of fifteen members each, shall be ap- 
pointed by the President: First, Rules and 
Order of Business; second, Report of Ex- 
ecutive Council; third, Resolutions; fourth, 
Laws; fifth, Organization; sixth, Labels; 
seventh, Adjustment; eighth, Local and 
Federated Bodies; ninth, Education; tenth, 
State Organizations; eleventh, Industrial 
Relations; twelfth, Building Trades (to 
which shall be referred all grievances and 
other matters pertaining exclusively to the 
building trades) ; thirteenth, Legislation. 

Sec. 5. The President shall direct the chief 
executive officers of three National or Inter- 
national Unions, at least ten days previous 
to the holding of the annual convention, to 
appoint one delegate each from their respec- 
tive delegations-elect, who shall compose an 
Auditing Committee. The committee shall 
meet at such place as the President of the 
American Federation of Labor may direct, 
and at such time prior to the convention as 
the President may determine is necessary 
for the proper performance of their duty; 
and they shall audit the accounts of the 
Federation for the preceding twelve months, 
and report upon credentials immediately upon 
the opening of the convention. The expense 
of said committee shall be paid out of the 
funds of the Federation. 

Sec. 6.2 All resolutions, petitions, memo- 
rials and/or appeals to be considered by 
any subsequent convention of the American 
Federation of Labor must be received by 
the Secretary-Treasurer of the American 
Federation of Labor at headquarters in 
Washington, D. C., 30 days immediately 
preceding the opening of the convention; 
except in instances where such resolutions, 
petitions, memorials, appeals, etc., have been 








acted upon and approved at a regular con- 
vention of a National or International Union 
or State Federation of Labor, held during 
this 30-day period, in which event such 
proposals shall be received up to five days 
prior to the convening date of the convention 
of the American Federation of Labor. 

2 All resolutions, petitions, memorials and/ 
or appeals received or submitted after the 
time hereinbefore stipulated or during the 
convention shall be referred to the Executive 
Council and the Executive Council shall 
refer all such proposal or proposals to the 
convention with the understanding that ac- 
ceptance of such proposal or proposals is 
dependent upon the unanimous consent of 
the convention. 

* Any or all proposals emanating from di- 
rectly affiliated local and federal labor unions 
shall be referred to the Executive Council 
for consideration and disposition. The Ex- 
ecutive Council shall in turn advise the 
convention of the American Federation of 
Labor of the disposition made of such pro- 
posal or proposals. 

“Proposals emanating from state federa- 
tions of labor to receive consideration of a 
convention of the American Federation of 
Labor must first have received the approval 
of the previous convention of the state fed- 
eration of labor involved. 

In the case of city central labor unions 
any proposal or proposals to be considered 
must have first received the approval of 
such central labor union at a regularly con- 
stituted meeting of such organization. 

° All resolutions, memorials, petitions and/ 
or appeals received shall, immediately upon 
the expiration of the time for introduction 
hereinbefore indicated, be grouped as to na- 
ture of contents, character of subjects em- 
braced and committees to which they are to 
be referred and all such proposals in such 
allocated form shall be prepared for distri- 
bution at the opening session of the con- 
vention. 

° The President shall be authorized in the 
interest of helpful consideration and expedi- 
ency to appoint the contemplated chairman 
and secretary of the Committee on Resolu- 
tions and/or of any other committee to be 
appointed and as the number and character 
of proposals may indicate, and to require 
such chairman and secretary to meet either 
at the headquarters of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, or at the convention city 
previous to the opening of the convention 
to consider proposals to be referred to such 
committee or committees and in order to 
enable them to more speedily and effectually 
report thereon to the convention itself. 

Sec. 7. The convention shall have power 
to order an executive session at any time. 
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Sec. 8. None other than members of a 
bona fide Trade Union shall be permitted 
to address the convention or to read papers 
therein, except by a two-thirds vote of the 
convention. 

Sec. 9. Party politics, whether they be 
Democratic, Republican, Socialistic, Popu- 
listic, Prohibition or any other, shall have 
no place in the conventions of the American 
Federation of Labor. 

Sec. 10. The rules and order of business 
governing the preceding convention shall be 
in force from the opening of any convention 
of the American Federation of Labor until 
new rules have been adopted by action of 
the convention. 

Sec. 11. A quorum for the transaction of 
business shall consist of not less than one- 
fourth of the delegates attending a conven- 
tion. 

Sec. 12. No grievance shall be considered 
by any convention that has been decided by 
a previous convention, except upon the 
recommendation of the Executive Council, 
nor shall any grievance be considered where 
the parties thereto have not previously held 
a conference and attempted to adjust the 
same themselves. 


Article [V—Representation 


Section 1. The basis of representation in 
the convention shall be: From National and 
International Unions, less than four thousand 
members, one delegate; four thousand or 
more, two delegates ; eight thousand or more, 
three delegates; sixteen thousand or more, 
four delegates; thirty-two thousand or more, 
five delegates, and so on. From Central 
Bodies, State Federations, National Depart- 
ments, Federal Labor Unions, and Local 
Unions having no National or International 
Union, one delegate; provided, however, that 
Local Unions and Federal Labor Unions 
herein referred to, located in one city, shall 
have the right to unite in sending a delegate 
to represent them unitedly. Only bona fide 
wage workers who are not members of, or 
eligible to membership in other trade unions, 
shall be eligible as delegates from Federal 
Labor Unions. Only those persons whose 
Local Unions are affiliated with Central 
Bodies or with State Branches and who 
are delegates to said Central Bodies or State 
Branches shall be eligible to represent City 
Central Bodies or State Branches in the 
conventions of the American Federation of 
Labor. 

Sec. 2. The delegates shall be elected at 
least two weeks previous to the annual 
convention of the American Federation of 
Labor and the names of such delegates shall 
be forwarded to the Secretary-Treasurer of 
this body immediately after their election. 

Sec. 3. Questions may be decided by divi- 
sion or a show of harids, but if a call of the 
roll is demanded by one-tenth of the dele- 
gates present, each delegate shall cast one 
vote for every one hundred members or 
major fraction thereof which he represents, 
provided that the delegate’s union has been 
affiliated with the Federation for the full 
fiscal year preceding the convention. When 
affiliated for a period of less than one year, 
ach delegate shall cast one-twelfth of one 
vote for each one hundred members or major 
fraction thereof which he represents for each 
month for which per capita tax has been 
paid upon the members of his union. No 
city or state federation shall be allowed 
more than one vote. 

Sec. 4. The Secretary-Treasurer shall pre- 
pare for use of the convention printed poll 
lists, containing the number of votes the 
delegates from National and International 
Unions are entitled to, based upon the aver- 
age membership during the year, from re- 
ports made to the office of the Federation 
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not later than August 31 preceding the 
annual convention. 

Sec. 5. No organization or person that has 
seceded, or has been suspended, or expelled 
by the American Federation of Labor, or 
by any National or International organiza- 
tion connected with the Federation shall, 
while under such penalty, be allowed repre- 
sentation or recognition in this Federation, 
or in any Central Body or National or 
International Union connected with the 
American Federation of Labor, under the 
penalty of the suspension of the body violat- 
ing this section. No organization officered 
or controlled by Communists, or any person 
espousing Communism or advocating the 
violent overthrow of our institutions shall be 
allowed representation or recognition in any 
Central Body or State Federation of Labor. 

Sec. 6. No organization shall be entitled to 
representation unless such organization has 
applied .for and obtained a certificate of 
affiliation at least one month prior to the 
convention, and no person shall be recog- 
nized as a delegate who is not a member in 
good standing of the organization he is 
elected to represent. 


Article V—Officers 


Section 1. The officers of the Federation 
shall consist of a President, thirteen Vice- 
Presidents, and a Secretary-Treasurer, to be 
elected by the convention on the last day of 
the session, unless otherwise determined by 
the convention, and these officers shall be 
the Executive Council. 

Sec. 2. The President and Secretary- 
Treasurer shall be members of the succeed- 
ing convention in case they are not delegates, 
but without vote. 

Sec. 3. All elective officers shall be mem- 
bers of a local organization connected with 
the American Federation of Labor. 

Sec. 4. The terms of the officers of the 
American Federation of Labor shall expire 
on the thirty-first day of December succeed- 
ing the convention. 

Sec. 5. The President and Secretary- 
Treasurer shall engage suitable offices in the 
same building at Washington, D. C., for the 
transaction of the business of the organi- 
zation. 

Sec. 6. All books and financial accounts 
shall at all times be open to the inspection of 
the President and Executive Council. 


Article VI—Duties of President 


Section 1. It shall be the duty of the 
President to preside at the regular and 
special conventions; to exercise supervision 
of the Federation throughout its jurisdic- 
tion; to sign all official documents, and to 
travel with the consent of the Executive 
Council, whenever required, in the interest 
of the Federation. 

Sec. 2. The President shall submit to the 
Secretary-Treasurer, at the end of each 
month, an itemized account of all moneys, 
traveling and incidental, expended by him 
in the interest of the Federation; and shall 
report to the annual convention of the Fed- 
eration, through the report of the Executive 
Council. 

Sec. 3. The President, if not a delegate, 
shall have the casting vote in case of a tie, 
but shall not vote at other times. He shall 
be required to devote all his time to the 
interest of the Federation. 

Sec. 4. The President shall call meetings 
of the Executive Conucil, when necessary ; 
and shall preside over their deliberations, 
and shall receive for his services $20,000 
per annum, payable weekly. 

Sec. 5. In case of a vacancy in the office 
of President, by death, resignation, or other 
cause, the Secretary-Treasurer shall perform 
the duties of the President until his suc- 
cessor is elected. In that event it shal! be 





the duty of the Secretary-Treasurer to issue, 
within six days from the date of vacancy, 
a call for a meeting of the Executive Council 
at headquarters for the purpose of electing 
a President to fill said vacancy. 

Sec. 6. The President shall be authorized 
and empowered to discipline State Federa- 
tions of Labor, City.Central Labor Unions, 
and Local and Federal Labor Unions, in- 
cluding authority to suspend and/or expel 
any officer or member thereof, and/or to 
suspend and/or revoke their charter subject 
first to an appeal to the Executive Council 
and thereafter to the next regular conven- 
tion immediately following. The President, 
with the approval of the Executive Council, 
shall likewise have authority and be em- 
powered to safeguard and protect and if 
necessary take immediate charge of all 
-quities and properties, tangible or intangible, 
acquired and/or possessed by State Federa- 
tions of Labor, City Central Labor Unions 
and Local and Federal Labor Unions or 
their subsidiaries or agents, whenever or 
however such equities and/or properties may 
be jeopardized through disobedience to the 
constitution, laws, rules and requirements of 
the American Federation of Labor or for 
any other reason or cause deemed imperative 
by the President and the Executive Council, 
and shall hold same in trust as provided 
by the laws of the American Federation of 
Labor. 

Disciplinary action by the President shall 
consist of “emergency action” and “de- 
cisions,” the latter being subject to the 
appeal to the Executive Council hereinbefore 
provided. “Emergency action” shall be 
taken when in the opinion of the President 
it 1s necessary to preserve the rights of the 
American Federation of Labor, or of any 
affiliate mentioned in this section, or of any 
officers or members thereof, and for the 
purpose of preserving the status quo. Emer- 
gency action shall be effective only for 45 
days unless within such 45 days written 
charges are caused to be served on the 
affiliate involved, or on the officers or mem- 
bers involved if they are individually 
charged. If such charges are served then 
the emergency action shall stand until a 
trial is had before the President or a repre- 
sentative designated by him to hear them. 
Such trial shall commence within 45 days 
after the charges have been served. If the 
trial is before a representative designated 
by the President he shall report his findings 
orally or in writing to the President, who 
shall within 15 days render a decision in the 
matter. Such decision shall consist of a 
dismissal of the charges if found untrue or 
that they, or part of them, are sustained, 
whereupon the President shall take such 
disciplinary action as hereinbefore author- 
ized. Such action shall constitute the Presi- 
dent’s “decision,” but shall be subject to 
change or modification by him before an 
appeal to the Executive Council is acted 
upon. An appeal to the Executive Council 
shall be in writing and mailed to the Secre- 
tary-Treasurer of the American Federation 
of Labor within 15 days after the President 
has rendered his decision. Pending an ap- 
peal, the decision of the President shall 
remain in full force and effect. 


Article VII—Duties of Secretary- 

Treasurer r 
Section 1. The duties of the Secretary- 
Treasurer shall be to take charge of all 
moneys, property, securities and other evi- 
dence of investment, books, papers and effects 
of the general office; to conduct the corre- 
spondence pertaining to his office; to furnish 
the elective officers with the necessary sta- 
tionery; to convene and act as Secretary at 
the regular and special conventions, and to 
furnish the Committee on Credentials at the 
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convention a statement of the financial stand- 
ing of each affiliated body; to forward on 
March Ist and September Ist of each year to 
the secretaries of all affiliated organizations 
a list of the names and addresses of all secre- 
taries and organizers. 


Sec. 2. The Secretary-Treasurer shall 
keep all letters, documents, accounts, etc., in 
such manner as the regular and special con- 
ventions may direct; he shall receive and 
collect all moneys due the Federation which 
shall be paid out only on the approval of the 
President. 

Sec. 3. The Secretary-Treasurer shall 
collect the interest on all interest-bearing 
securities or other deposit at the expiration 
of each interest period. The Secretary- 
Treasurer shall deposit in open account in 
bank or banks in the name of the American 
Federation of Labor and as Secretary-Treas- 
urer all amounts in his possession not in cer- 
tificates of deposit or invested in interest- 
bearing securities and before any money thus 
deposited can be withdrawn each check shall 
be signed by him as Secretary-Treasurer. 
A copy of this section shall be forwarded by 
the President of the Federation to each bank 
upon which the Federation holds certificates 
of deposit. 

Sec. 4. The Secretary-Treasurer shall pay 
all warrants regularly drawn when signed by 
the President or his authorized agent as re- 
quired by this constitution and none others. 

Sec. 5. The Secretary-Treasurer shall is- 
sue stamps to Local and Federal Labor Un- 
ions, which shall be used by such unions with 
which to receipt for members’ dues. 

Sec. 6. It shall be the duty of each Inter- 
national, National, Local Trade and Federal 
Labor Union affiliated with the American 
Federation of Labor to furnish to the Secre- 
tary-Treasurer of the American Federation 
of Labor a copy of all official reports issued 
by such affiliated organizations containing a 
statement of their membership in good stand- 
ing and to furnish such additional statistical 
data as may be called for by the Secretary- 
Treasurer of the American Federation of 
Labor as may be in the possession of the 
respective unions. 

Sec. 7. The Secretary-Treasurer shall 
give a bond for the faithful performance of 
his duties in such amount as may be deter- 
mined by the Executive Council and shall 
report to the annual convention of the Fed- 
eration through the report of the Executive 
Council, and for his services he shall receive 
$18,000 per annum, payable weekly. 

Sec. 8 The Secretary-Treasurer shall 
submit to the Auditing Committee for their 
inspection, vouchers for all moneys expended ; 
close all accounts of the Federation on Au- 
gust 31 of each year and all moneys received 
or disbursed after such date shall not be 
reported in the general balance account of 
the ensuing convention. He shall print the 
financial statement quarterly as a separate 
document and forward copy to all affliated 
National and International Unions, State 
federations of labor, city central bodies and 
directly affiliated Local Unions. 


Article VIII—Duties of Finance 
Committee 


Section 1. The Executive Council shall 
appoint three of its members as a Finance 
Committee, of which the President shall be 
one. This Finance Committee, with the Sec- 
retary-Treasurer, shall be clothed with au- 
thority to invest the surplus funds of the 
Federation in sound securities, or to deposit 
same in bank or banks in interest-bearing 
certificates of deposit. Surplus funds of the 
American Federation of Labor shall be in- 
vested in sound securities or shall be de- 
posited by the Secretary-Treasurer in bank 
or banks in interest-bearing certificates of 
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deposit in the name of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor as directed by the Finance 
Committee, and in order to be cashed shall 
require the signatures of the Secretary- 
Treasurer or his authorized agent, and the 
President or his authorized agent. 

Sec. 2. All securities and other evidence 
of investment shall be placed in a safe deposit 
box in the name of the American Federation 
of Labor in a bank selected by the Finance 
Committee and access to said box shall only 
be had jointly by the Secretary-Treasurer 
and the President or the Secretary-Treasurer 
and at least one member of the Finance 
Committee designated by the President. 


Article IX—Executive Council 

Section 1. It shall be the duty of the 
Executive Council to watch legislative meas- 
ures directly affecting the interests of work- 
ing people, and to initiate, whenever neces- 
sary, such legislative action as the conven- 
tion may direct. 

Sec. 2. The Executive Council shall use 
every possible means to organize new Na- 
tional or International Trade or Labor Un- 
ions, and to organize Local Trade and Fed- 
eral Labor Unions, and connect them with 
the Federation until such time as there is a 
sufficient number to form a National or 
International Union, when it shall be the duty 
of the President of the Federation to see that 
such organization is formed. 

Sec. 3. When a National or International 
Union has been formed, the President shall 
notify all Local Unions of that trade to affil- 
iate with such National or International 
Union, and unless said notification be com- 
plied with, within three months, their char- 
ters shall be revoked. 

Sec. 4. The Executive Council shall also 
prepare and present to the convention, in 
printed form, a concise statement of the 
details leading up to approved and pending 
boycotts (and all matters of interest to the 
convention), and no indorsement for a boy- 
cott shall be considered by the convention 
except it has been so reported by the Execu- 
tive Council. 

Sec. 5. While we recognize the right of 
each trade to manage its own affairs, it shall 
be the duty of the Executive Council to 
secure the unification of all labor organiza- 
tions, so far as to assist each other in any 
trade dispute. 

Sec. 6. Whenever the revenue of the Fed- 
eration shall warrant such action, the Execu- 
tive Council shall authorize the sending out 
of Trade Union speakers from place to place 
in the interests of the Federation. 

Sec. 7. The salaries of organizers of the 
American Federation of Labor shall be deter- 
mined by the Executive Council, in addition 
to which they shall receive railroad fare and 
hotel expenses when traveling away from 
the city in which they reside. The remunera- 
tion for services of members of the Executive 
Council, fraternal delegates, interpreters and 
speakers, or other persons temporarily em- 
ployed by the American Federation of Labor 
shall be determined by the Executive Council. 

Sec. 8. The Executive Council shall have 
power to make the rules to govern matters 
not in conflict with this Constitution, or the 
constitution of affiliated unions, and shall re- 
port accordingly to the Federation. 

Sec. 9. In the event of a vacancy of any 
member of the Executive Council, other than 
that of the President, by reason of death, 
resignation, or other cause, the President 
shall make such vacancy known to the Execu- 
tive Council, and shall call for nominations. 
The names of all nominees shall be sub- 
mitted to the Executive Council, and it shall 
require a majority vote of the Executive 
Council to elect. Upon each unsuccessful 
balloting the name of the candidate receiving 
the lowest number of votes shall be dropped. 


Sec. 10. All Local Trade Unions and Fed- 
eral Labor Unions holding charters direct 
from the American Federation of Labor, de. 
siring the assistance of the American Fed. 
eration of Labor in trade disputes, shal] 
submit to the President of the American 
Federation of Labor for approval by the 
Executive Council the full statement of the 
grievance, and shall receive within twenty 
(20) days from the President an answer as 
to whether they will be sustained or not, and 
no benefits shall be paid where a strike takes 
place before the Local Union has received the 
approval of the Executive Council. 


Sec. 11. No charter shall be granted by 
the American Federation of Labor to any 
National, International, Trade, or Federal 
Labor Union without a positive and clear 
definition of the trade jurisdiction claimed 
by the applicant, and the charter shall not 
be granted if the jurisdiction claimed is a 
trespass on the jurisdiction of existing affil- 
iated unions, without the written consent of 
such unions; no affiliated International, Na- 
tional, or Local Union shall be permitted to 
change its title or name, if any trespass is 
made thereby on the jurisdiction of an affil- 
iated organization, without having first ob- 
tained the consent and approval of a conven- 
tion of the American Federation of Labor; 
and it is further provided, that should any of 
the members of such National, International, 
Trade or Federal Labor Union work at any 
other vocation, trade, or profession, they shall 
join the union of such vocation, trade, or 
profession, provided such are organized and 
affiliated with the American Federation of 
Labor. 


Sec. 12. The Executive Council of the 
American Federation of Labor shall only 
have power to revoke the charter of an 
affiliated National or International Union 
when the revocation has been ordered by a 
two-thirds majority of a regular or special 
convention of the American Federation of 
Labor, by a roll-call vote. 


A National or International Union char- 
tered by and affiliated with the American 
Federation of Labor can be suspended from 
membership in the American Federation of 
Labor only by a majority vote of the duly 
accredited delegates in attendance at any 
session of a convention, voting in accordance 
with the provisions of Section 3 of Article IV 
of this constitution, except in cases where 
two (2) or more National or International 
Unions unite and conspire to launch, create 
or maintain an organization dual and rival to 
the American Federation of Labor. In that 
event, charges may be filed against said 
organization, or organizations, a hearing 
shall be held upon said charges by the Execu- 
tive Council and if found guilty by it, said 
organization, or organizations, may be sus- 
pended from affiliation with the American 
Federation of Labor by the Executive Coun- 
cil with the right of appealing to the next 
succeeding annual convention of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor. If appeal is taken, 
the suspended union, or unions, will have 
the right of appearing before the convention 
committees and the convention itself, but 
without the right to vote. 

Sec. 13. The Executive Council shall be 
authorized and empowered to take such ac- 
tions and render such decisions as may be 
necessary to carry out fully and adequately 
ali provisions contained in the constitution 
and general laws as well as declarations and 
decisions of the conventions, and it shall be 
authorized and empowered to take such fur- 
ther actions and render such further decisions 
during the interim of conventions as may 
become necessary to safeguard and promote 
the best interest of the Federation and of all 
its affiliated unions. 
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Article X—Revenue 


Section 1. The revenue of the Federation 
shall be derived from a per capita tax to be 
paid upon the full paid-up membership of all 
affliated bodies, as follows: From Interna- 
tional or National Trade Unions, a per cap- 
ita tax of one and one-half (132) cents per 
member per month up to 300,000 members, 
and one (1) cent per member per month for 
members in excess of 300,000; from Local 
Trade Unions and Federal Labor Unions, 
thirty-five and one-half (3542) cents per 
member per month, eight and one-half (812) 
cents of which must be set aside to be used 
only in the case of strike or lockout unless 
otherwise ordered by the Executive Council ; 
the amount received by the American Fed- 
eration of Labor’on each initiation fee from 
all directly affiliated local unions shall be 
25 per cent of the total initiation fee received 
by the local union from the individual, but 
in no case shall the amount received by the 
American Federation of Labor be less than 
one dollar; from Central and State Bodies, 
$10 per year, payable quarterly. Revenue 
may also be derived from assessments when 
and as ordered by a majority vote of a regu- 
lar or special convention. 

Sec. 2. Delegates shall not be entitled to 
a seat in the regular or special conventions 
unless the tax and assessments of their or- 
ganization, as provided for in Section 1, 
Article X, and assessments as provided in 
Article XII, Sections 1 and 2, have been 
paid in full to the convention when such 
arrearages are paid the next convention. 

Sec. 3. Any organization affiliated with 
this Federation not paying its per capita tax 
on or before the 15th of each month and 
assessment or assessments when due and pay- 
able shall be notified of the fact by the 
Secretary-Treasurer of the Federation, and 
if at the end of three months it is still in 
arrears it shall become suspended from mem- 
bership by the Federation, and can be rein- 
stated only by a vote of the convention when 
such arrearages are paid in full, as provided 
in Section 2 of this Articie. 


Article XI—Local Central Bodies 


Section 1. No Central Labor Union, or 
any other central body of delegates, shall 
admit to or retain in their councils delegates 
from any local organization that owes its, 
allegiance to any other body, National or 
International, hostile to any affiliated organi- 
zation, or that has been suspended or ex- 
pelled by, or not connected with a National 
or International organization of their trade 
herein affiliated; nor are delegates to be 
seated from locals of National or Interna- 
tional organizations which are not affiliated 
to the American Federation of Labor, under 
penalty of having their charter revoked for 
violation of their charter by the President 
or the Executive Council, subject to appeal 
to the next convention. 

Sec. 2. It shali be the duty of all National 
and International Unions affiliated with the 
American Federation of Labor to instruct 
their Local Unions to join chartered Cen- 
tral Labor Bodies, Departments, and State 
Federations in their vicinity where such 
exist. Similar instructions shall be given by 
the American Federation of Labor to all 
Trade and Federal Labor Unions under its 
jurisdiction. 

Sec. 3. Where there are five or more 
Local Unions in any city belonging to any 
National or International Union affiliated 
with this Federation they may organize a 
Central Labor Union, or shall join such body 
if already in existence. 

Sec. 4. The Executive Council and Local 
Central Labor Unions shall use all possible 
means to organize and connect as Local Un- 
ions to National or International Unions the 
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organizations in their vicinity; to aid the 
formation of National or International Un- 
ions where none exist, and to organize Fed- 
eral Labor Unions where the number of 
craftsmen precludes any other form of or- 
ganization. 


Sec. 5. No Central Labor Union, or other 
central body of delegates, shall have the 
authority or power to order any organiza- 
tion, afhliated with such Central Labor Un- 
ion, or other central labor body, to strike, 
or to take a strike vote, where such organi- 
zation has a national organization, until the 
proper authorities of such National or Inter- 
national organization have been consulted 
and agreed to such action. A violation of 
this law shall be sufficient cause for the 
President or the Executive Council to re- 
voke the charter. 


Sec. 6. Separate charters may be issued to 
Central Labor Unions, Local Unions, or 
Federal Labor Unions, composed exclusively 
of colored members, where, in the judgment 
of the Executive Council, it appears advisable 
and to the best interest of the Trade Union 
Movement to do so. 


Sec. 7. No Central Labor Union or other 
Central Body of delegates shall have power 
or authority to originate a boycott, nor shall 
such bodies endorse and order the placing of 
the name of any person, firm or corporation 
on an unfair list that has agreements with 
any International or National Unions or 
Local Unions until the National or Inter- 
national Unions or Local Unions having such 
agreements are informed of the request made 
upon the Central Body of delegates and such 
International, National or Local Unions 
working under agreements that may be af- 
fected have had reasonable time to intercede 
and until the Local Union desiring such 
action by the Central Body has, before de- 
claring the boycott, submitted the matter in 
dispute to the Central Body for investigation 
and the best endeavors on its part to effect 
an amicable settlement. 

Failure to reach an understanding between 
the Unions involved, the entire matter shall 
be referred to the Executive Council of the 
American Federation of Labor, which shall 
be empowered to grant or refuse such request. 

Sec. 8. No Central Body or Department 
affiliated with the American Federation of 
Labor shall reject credentials presented by a 
duly elected or appointed delegation of a 
Local Union chartered by a National or an 
International Union having affiliation with 
the American Federation of Labor ; provided, 
however, that upon written charges, signed 
by at least three delegates, any delegate of an 
affiliated Union may, upon conviction after a 
fair trial, be expelled or suspended. Action 
of the Central Body under this section shall 
be subject to appeal to the Executive Council 
of the American Federation of Labor, and no 
delegation representing Local Unions affil- 
iated, as herein described, shall be suspended 
or expelled until like action is taken. 

Sec. 9. No Central Body shall take part 
in the adjustment of wage contracts, wage 
disputes or working rules of Local Unions, 
affiliated with a National or International 
Union, unless the laws of the National or 
International Union permit, except upon the 
request or consent of the executive officer of 
the National or International Union affected. 

Sec. 10. Local Unions of National or In- 
ternational Unions affiliated with the Depart- 
ments attached to the American Federation 
of Labor, in any city where a Local Depart- 
ment exists, shall not be eligible to member- 
ship in any Local Department unless they 
are connected with the chartered Central 
Body, nor shall they be eligible to member- 
ship in the Central Body unless they are 
affiliated with the Local Department. 

Sec. 11. The representation of Local Unions 


entitled to affiliation in Central Labor Unions 
shall be as follows: Local Unions having 
50 members, or less, 2 delegates; from 51 
to 100 members, 3 delegates; 101 to 250 
members, 4 delegates, 251 to 500 members, 
5 delegates; 1 additional delegate to be al- 
lowed for each additional 500 members or 
majority fraction thereof. 


Article XII—Assessment in Defense of 
National and International Unions 


Section 1. The Executive Council shall 
have power to declare a levy of one cent per 
member per week on all affiliated unions for 
a period not exceeding ten weeks in any one 
year, to assist in the support of an affiliated 
National or International Union engaged in 
a protracted strike or lockout. 


Sec. 2. Any Union, International, National 
or Local, failing to pay within sixty days the 
levies declared in accordance with Section 
1, shall be deprived of representation in con- 
vention of the American Federation of Labor 
and in City Central Bodies affiliated with the 
American Federation of Labor. 


Article XI1II—Defense Fund for Local 
Trade and Federal Labor Unions 

Section 1. Unless otherwise ordered by the 
Executive Council the moneys of the defense 
fund shall be drawn only to sustain strikes 
or lockouts of Local Trade and Federal 
Labor Unions when such strikes or lockouts 
are authorized, indorsed, and conducted in 
conformity with the following provisions of 
this Article: 

Sec. 2. In the event of a disagreement be- 
tween a Local Union and an employer which, 
in the opinion of the Local Union, may result 
in a strike, such Union shall notify the pres- 
ident of the American Federation of Labor, 
who shall investigate, or cause an investiga- 
tion to be made of the disagreement, and en- 
deavor to adjust the difficulty. If his efforts 
shall prove futile, he shall take such steps 
as he may deem necessary in notifying the 
Executive Council, and if the majority of 
said Council shall decide that a strike is 
necessary such Union shall be authorized to 
order a strike, but that under no circum- 
stances shall a strike or lockout be deemed 
legal, or moneys expended from the defense 
fund on that account, unless the strike or 
lockout shall have been first authorized and 
approved by the President and Executive 
Council. 

Sec. 3. When a strike has been authorized 
and approved by the President and Executive 
Council, the president of the Local Union, 
interested shall, within twenty-four hours, 
call a meeting of said Union, of which every 
member shall be regularly notified, to take 
action thereon, and no member shall vote on 
such question unless he is in good standing. 
Should three-fourths of the members pres- 
ent decide, by secret ballot, on a strike, the 
president of the Local Union shall immedi- 
ately notify the President of the American 
Federation of Labor of the cause of the mat- 
ter in dispute, what the wages, hours, and 
conditions of labor then are; what advances, 
if any, are sought; what reductions are of- 
fered, if any, state the number of employed 
and unemployed; the state of trade generally 
in the locality, and the number of persons 
involved, union and non-union; also the 
number of members who would become en- 
titled to the benefits herein provided should 
the application be authorized and approved. 

Sec. 4. No Local shall be entitled to bene- 
fits from the defense fund unless it has been 
in continuous good standing for one year; 
and no member shall be entitled to benefit 
from said defense fund unless he has been a 
member in good standing in the American 


‘ Federation of Labor for at least one year. 


Sec. 5. When a strike has been inaugurated 
under the provisions of Sections 2 and 3, 
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the American Federation of Labor shall pay 
to the bonded officer of the Union involved, 
or his order, for a period of six weeks, an 
amount equal to seven ($7) dollars per 
week for each member. Each Local Union 
shall require its treasurer to give proper 
bond for the safekeeping and disbursement 
of all funds of the Local. No benefits shall 
be paid for the first two weeks of the strike. 
The Executive Council shall have the power 
to authorize the payment of strike benefits 
for an additional period. 


Sec. 6. No member of a Local Union on 
strike shall be entitled to weekly benefits un- 
less he reports daily to the proper officer of 
the Local Union while the strike continues, 
and no member who shall receive a week’s 
work, three days to be a week, shall receive 
benefits. Any member refusing other work 
while on strike (providing said work is not in 
conflict with labor’s interests) shall not be 
entitled to any benefits. 

Sec. 7. Any union inaugurating a strike 
without the approval of the Executive Coun- 
cil shall not receive benefits on account of 
said strike. 

Sec. 8. In case of lockout or the victimiza- 
tion of members, the Executive Council 
shall have power to pay benefits if, upon in- 
vestigation, it is found that the Local Union 
whose members are involved did not by their 
actions or demands provoke the lockout by 
their employer. 

Sec. 9. During the continuance of a strike 
the executive board of the Local Union shal 
make weekly reports to the Secretary-Treas- 
urer of the American Federation of Labor, 
showing the amount of money distributed 
for benefits, and to whom paid, furnishing 
individual receipts to the Secretary-Treas- 
urer of the American Federation of Labor 
from all members to whom such benefits 
have been paid, and all other facts that may 
be required. 

Sec. 10. Before a strike shall be declared 
off a special meeting of the Union shall be 
called for that purpose, and it shall require 
a majority vote of all members present to de- 
cide the question either way. 

Sec. 11. In the event of the defense fund 
becoming dangerously low through protracted 
strike or lockout, the Executive Council of 
the American Federation of Labor shall have 
the power to levy an assessment of ten cents 
on each member of Local Trade and Fed- 
eral Labor Unions, assessments to be re- 
stricted to not more than five per year; and 
iurther, that there shall always be a surplus 
of five thousand ($5,000) dollars in the de- 
fense fund. 

Sec. 12. No Local shall be entitled to any 
of the benefits of the defense fund unless it 
requires its members to pay not less than one 
dollar ($1.00) per month. The financial sec- 
retaries and the treasurers of each Local 
Trade or Federal Labor Union directly af- 
filiated to the American Federation of Labor 
shall, through the Secretary-Treasurer of the 
Federation, bond said financial officers in such 
sum as shall be adequate to protect its 
funds. 

Sec. 13. Local Trade and Federal Labor 
Unions shall set aside for the maintenance of 
a local defense fund not less than five cents 
a month from each member. 

Sec. 14. That initiation fees charged by 
directly affiliated Local Trade or Federal 
Labor Unions shall be not less than $2.00 nor 
more than $15.00, and that 25 per cent of 
the total initiation fee received by such Local 
Trade or Federal Labor Union from each 
individual shall be forwarded to the Secre- 
tary-Treasurer of the American Federation 
of Labor, but in no case shall the amount 
received by the American Federation of 
Labor be less than one ($1) dollar, together 
with the per capita tax; accompanied by a 
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monthly report giving the number of mem- 
bers paid for, and names of those initiated, 
reinstated, suspended and expelled, and num- 
ber of members upon whom back per capita 
tax is being paid and months paid for; on 
blanks to be furnished by the Secretary- 
Treasurer of the Federation. When dues 
are paid, the Financial Secretary of the Local 
Union shall place a per capita tax stamp in 
the member’s due book. These stamps must 
be used. Suspended members can be rein- 
stated only by the payment of three months’ 
back per capita tax, in addition to the tax 
for the current month, and a fee of one 
($1.00) dollar for reinstatement stamp. 


Sec. 15. That traveling cards issued to 
members by Local Trade or Federal Labor 
Unions shall admit members presenting the 
same to membership in Local Trade or Fed- 
eral Labor Unions directly affiliated to the 
American Federation of Labor. 


Sec. 16. That Local Trade and Federal 
Labor Unions shall be prohibited from as- 
sessing their members or appropriating their 
funds for any purpose other than union or 
American Federation of Labor purposes. 
That each directly affiliated union shall for- 
ward monthly to the Secretary-Treasurer 
of the American Federation of Labor a com- 
plete statement of all funds received and ex- 
pended. 


Sec. 17. No Local Trade or Federal Labor 
Union, or Central Body or State Branch, 
shall disband so long as seven members or 
five Local Unions desire to retain the char- 
ter. Upon the dissolution, the suspension or 
the revocation of the charter of any Local 
Trade or Federal Labor Union, or Central 
Body or State Branch, all funds and prop- 
erty of any character shall revert to the 
American Federation of Labor, to be held in 
trust until such time that the suspended or 
defunct organization may be reorganized and 
ready to confine its activities and actions to 
conform with recognized enforceable laws 
of the American Federation of Labor. It 
shall further be the duty of the officers of 
the Local Trade or Federal Labor Union or 
Central Body or State Branch, which has 
been dissolved, or whose charter has been 
suspended or revoked, to deliver all funds and 
property to the President of the American 
Federation of Labor or a_ representative 
whom he may designate for that purpose. 


Article XIV—Miscellaneous 

Section 1. Certificates of affiliation shall 
be granted by the President of the Federa- 
tion, by and with the consent of the Execu- 
tive Council, to all National and Interna- 
tional Unions and local bodies affiliated with 
this Federation. 

Sec. 2. The Executive Council is author- 
ized and empowered to charter Local Trade 
Unions and Federal Labor Unions, to deter- 
mine their respective jurisdictions not in con- 
flict with National and International Unions, 
to determine the minimum number of mem- 
bers required qualifications for membership 
and to make rules and regulations relating 
to their conduct, activities and affairs from 
time to time and as in its judgment is war- 
ranted or deemed advisable. 

Sec. 3. The certificate fee for affiliated 
bodies shall be five ($5) dollars, payable to 
the Secretary-Treasurer of the Federation, 
and the fee shall accompany the application. 

Sec. 4. The American Federation of Labor 
shall refer all applications for certificates of 
affiliation from Local Unions or Federal 
Labor Unions from a vicinity where a char- 
tered Central Labor Union exists to that 
body for investigation and approval. 

Sec. 5. Certificates of affiliation shall not 


be granted by State’ Federations of Labor. - 


That power is vested solely in the Executive 
Council of the American Federation of Labor 





and the executive officers of National and 
International Unions affiliated therewith. 

Sec. 6. Fraternal delegates attending the 
convention of the American Federation of 
Labor shall be entitled to all the rights 
of delegates from Central Bodies. 


Article XV—General Rules Governing 
Departments of the American 


Federation of Labor 


Section 1. For the greater development of 
the labor movement, departments subordinate 
to the American Federation of Labor are to 
be established from time to time as in the 
judgment of the American Federation of 
Labor, or of its Executive Council, may be 
deemed advisable. Each department is to 
manage and finance its own affairs. 

EC. 2. To be entitled to representation in 
any department, organizations eligible to 
join it must first be and remain in affilia- 
tion to the American Federation of Labor. 

Sec. 3. To be entitled to representation in 
Local Councils, or Railway System Federa- 
tions of departments, Local Unions are re- 
quired to be part of affiliated National or 
International Unions affiliated to departments 
or directly affiliated to the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. Said Local Unions shall first 
be and remain in affiliation to Central Labor 
Unions chartered by the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. 

Sec. 4. The fundamental laws and proce- 
dure of each Department are to conform to, 
and be administered in the same manner as 
the laws and procedure governing the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor. No Department, 
Local Council or Railway System Federation 
of same shall enact laws, rules, or regula- 
tions in conflict with the laws and procedure 
of the American Federation of Labor, and 
in the event of change of laws and procedure 
of the latter, Department, Local Councils, 
and Railway System Federations are to 
change their laws and procedure to conform 
thereto. 

Sec. 5. Each Department to be considered 
the official method of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor for transacting the portion of 
its business indicated by the name of the De- 
partment, in consequence of which affiliated 
and eligible organizations should be part of 
their respective departments and should com- 
ply with their actions and decisions, subject 
to appeal therefrom to the Executive Council 
and the conventions of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor. When an organization 
has interests in departments other than the 
one of its principal affiliation, in which it 
shall pay per capita tax upon its entire 
membership, it is to be represented in and 
pay per capita tax to the other departments 
upon the number of members whose occupa- 
tions come under such other departments, 
but this in no instance shall be less than 20 
per cent of the membership upon which it 
pays per capita tax to the American Fed- 
eration of Labor. 

Sec. 6. Departments of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor are to have their headquar- 
ters located in the city of Washington, D. C., 
and if possible in the same building with the 
headquarters of the American Federation of 
Labor, unless there are reasons to the con- 
trary satisfactory to the Executive Council 
of the American Federation of Labor. 

Sec. 7. Departments of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor shall hold their conventions 
immediately before or after the convention of 
the American Federation of Labor and in the 
same city where the convention of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor is held, at which 
time and place their laws and procedure shall 
be made to conform to the laws and pro- 
cedure of the American Federation of Labor 
and to go into effect the first day of January 
immediately following, to conform to the 
date when the laws and procedure of the 
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American Federation of Labor go into effect. 
For reasons of transportation, expediency 
and the methods of representation, the Rail- 
way, Metal Trades and Mining Departments 
may hold conventions at other dates and 
places, and in that event said departments 
shall authorize their executive boards to have 
said departments’ laws conform to the pre- 
ceding portion of this section. 

Sec. 8. The Executive Council of each 
Department shall consist of not more than 
nine members, including the executive officer 
or officers thereof. This not to apply io or 
interfere with the procedure on this subject 
found to be essential in the Railway Depart- 
ment. 

Sec. 9. The officers of each Department 
shall report to the Executive Council of the 
American Federation of Labor that the De- 


Public Lib 


VERYBODY these days seems to 

be willing to talk about the need 
for adult education. Of all those who 
endorse the principle, however, one of 
the few groups which feel that adult 
education would be a good thing for 
themselves and not just something the 
other fellow needs is organized labor. 
A few personal experiences may help 
to illustrate this point. 

About two years ago the Boston 
Public Library instituted a service to 
trade unions, of which I had the honor 
to be placed in charge. The work which 
the Library does with trade unions may 
be divided roughly into three parts. 

The first consists of service to union 
officials as such, who by means of ex- 
hibits, published lists, displays, letters 
and personal visits to union headquar- 
ters are kept informed of books and 
pamphlets related to their union and 
industry. 

Another branch of library activity is 
the publicizing of technical books, to 
improve mechanical skills. This is, of 
course, especially important now when 
men highly skilled in one craft often 
have to learn new developments in their 
own or allied crafts on very short no- 
tice. A wealth of experience has shown 
that books can cut down materially the 
amount of time which would other- 
wise be needed for such changes. One 
of a number of means the Library uses 
to encourage the use of such technical 
books is to prepare lists of books with 
the help of union officials and then to 
have the unions themselves distribute 
the lists to their members. 

The Boston Public Library also 
places deposits of books at various trade 
union headquarters. Among the local 
unions now being so serviced are the 
plumbers, operating engineers, waiters, 
garment workers, musicians and ship- 
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partment has conformed to the laws, pro- 
cedure and actions of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor as they affect each Department. 

Sec. 10. In the Building and Construction 
Trades Department (on the basis of its law 
of 1913), organizations having seven or more 
delegates, each such delegate shall on roll- 
call be entitled to two votes. A roll-call 
shall be held upon the demand of one-fourth 
of all delegates whose credentials have been 
accepted and who have been seated in the 
conventions. 

Sec. 11. The officers of the various depart- 
ments shall submit a quarterly report to the 
Executive Council of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor of the work done by their De- 
partment, and its general conditions. 

Sec. 12. At all regular meetings of the 
Executive Council of the American Federa- 
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builders. Deposits consist of twenty- 
five to fifty books and are changed 
every five or six weeks. The office sec- 
retary issues and keeps records of the 
books and also takes registrations for 
library cards. In addition to technical 
books, biographies and works on his- 
tory, books on current events and labor 
problems and also good fiction are in- 
cluded. 

A month-by-month study of the lists 
of books read at the various unions re- 
veals a continued development in the 


‘number and type of books read. The 


last deposit sent to the plumbers, for 


example, showed that the thirty books - 


were read exactly 100 times. Some of 
the books read five or more times were: 
Harvey’s “Life of Samuel Gompers,” 
Sherwood Anderson’s “Memoirs,” 
Brown’s “Suez to Singapore,” Marquis 
Childs’ “I Write From Washington,” 
Valtin’s “Out of the Night” and Sin- 
clair’s “Brass Check.” 

With such evidence, who can deny 
the value of library-union cooperation 
or that unions which take advantage of 
the opportunity are not at least as well 
read as any other group in the com- 
munity ? 

Several cities, including Milwaukee, 
Cleveland and Chicago, already have 
services such as have been outlined. It 
is doubtful that the governing board of 
any other city library would refuse to 
install such a service if approached by 
a committee from the local labor body. 
However, if there is any hesitation on 
the part of library authorities about 
inaugurating such a project, some of 
the ideas which might be submitted to 
their attention are that the library is 
now being used by a comparatively 
small percentage of the adults living in 
the city; that the service is a means of 
introducing one of the largest groups of 


tion of Labor, there shall be present, during 
some period of the Council meeting, the ex- 
ecutive officer or officers of each Department, 
to take up with the Council matters that 
may be of mutual interest. 

Sec. 13. A page of each issue of the 
American Federationist to be available to 
and to be used by each Department for of- 
ficial report or for publication of some sub- 
ject identified with the Department, each 
Department to designate its officer to submit 
the report. 


Article XVI—Amendments 


This Constitution can be amended or 
altered only at a regular session of the con- 
vention, and to do so it shall require a two- 
thirds vote, 


raries Can Serve Unions 


citizens to the facilities of the library; 
that the service does not put undue 
strain on library facilities, since by its 
very nature it stresses the reading of 
good books rather than of the latest 
best seller. 

The trade union library committee 
that helps to launch the project might 
also be interested in seeing to it that a 
member of the labor movement is ap- 
pointed a member of the library’s board 
of trustees. Judging from the experi- 
ence of trade union trustees in a num- 
ber of cities, such a member might help 
to assure the success of the project. 

The same committee might also tact- 
fully indicate to the library trustees the 
individual on the library staff whom 
they would like to see placed in charge 
of the trade union service. It might be 
pointed out, for example, that if the 
person selected for the work has either 
the social service or “second front now” 
approach to trade unionism, initial an- 
tagonism might easily be created which 
would endanger the success of the 
entire venture. Of course, if the library 
employes are organized, getting a per- 
son with the proper background and 
approach would be greatly facilitated. 

There is one further function that a 
trade-union library committee might 
perform. That is to give moral support 
to the library, especially if the time ever 
returns when attempts are made to cut 
municipal expenditures to the bone. 

One final word of advice should be 
given to those interested in bringing 
about greater cooperation between pub- 
lic libraries and trade unions. This re- 
lates to the speed with which tangible 
results become clearly visible. Habits 
of decades are not changed overnight 
and a sudden mass rush to read good 
books will not take place and should 
not be expected. 
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>) Five A. F. of L. unions defeated the 
C.I.0.’s United Mine, Mill and Smelter 
Workers in as many departments of the 
Kennecott Copper Corporation, Nevada 
Mines Division, McGill and Ruth, Nev. 
The victorious unions and the votes: 
Painters, 15 to 3; Carpenters, 37 to 10; 
Boilermakers, 25 to 12; Electrical 
Workers, 29 to 17; Plumbers, 19 to 7. 


bIncreases of 30 cents a day for over- 
the-road drivers in Oregon and 50 cents 
a day for city drivers in Portland have 
been unanimously ordered by the Na- 
tional War Labor Board Trucking 
Commission. The 2,500 employes were 
represented in the dispute by Joint 
Council 37 and Local 162, both of the 
International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters, 


> The National War Labor Board has 
approved an arbitrator’s award grant- 
ing to approximately 2,000 St. Louis 
meat packing workers minimum wages 
of 72% cents an hour for men, 64.4 
cents for women, a uniform schedule 
of piece rates and vacations with pay. 
| The Amalgamated Meat Cutters and 
Butcher Workmen represented the em- 
ployes, 


> Employes of the Koehring Company, 
the General Foundries Company and 
the Vilter Manufacturing Company, all 
of Milwaukee, are now receiving five 
cents more an hour. The boost was 
ordered by the National War Labor 
Board. The International Molders and 
Foundry Workers Union represents 
the workers. 


>A voluntary checkoff is provided in 
the new agreement between the 
Unagusta Manufacturing Company of 
Hazelwood, N. C., and Local 335, Up- 
holsterers International Union. The 
Unagusta Company is the first member 
of the Southern Furniture Manufactur- 
ing Association to agree to the checkoff. 


> In elections conducted at the Florida 
Machine and Foundry Company, Jack- 
sonville, Fla., Local 347 of the Inter- 
national Molders and Foundry Work- 
ers Union and Lodge 731 of the Inter- 
national Association of Machinists were 
triumphant. The votes were 33 to 29 
and 6 to 1, respectively. 


December, 1943 


> An increase of $1.65 a week for chauf- 
feurs, helpers, warehousemen, hand 
truck delivery men and shipping clerks 
employed by New York City paper dis- 
tributors has been ordered by the Na- 
tional War Labor Board. The 218 
employes of forty-nine wholesale con- 
cerns and 112 employes of thirty-four 
retail firms were represented by Local 
27, International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters, 


> Bus drivers represented by the Amal- 
gamated Association of Street and Elec- 
tric Railway Employes in Portland, 
Ore., had their 10 cents an hour wage 
increase reaffirmed recently when the 
National War Labor Board rejected 
the appeal of the Portland Metropoli- 
tan Bus Association for reversal of the 
Regional Board’s decision, 


> At the Phillips Petroleum Company, 
Bartlesville, Okla., Local 109 of the 
International Union of Operating En- 
gineers won a recent National Labor 
Relations Board election. 


> Local 817 of the A. F. of L.’s United 
Automobile Workers was victorious by 
better than 2 to 1 in a recent National 
Labor Relations Board election held at 
the Mendon Company, Mendon, Mich. 


>The National War Labor Board 
granted a general wage increase of five 
cents an hour to 3,500 employes of the 
Los Angeles Railway Company and 
Los Angeles Motor Coach Lines and 
increased trainee rates to 65 cents an 
hour. The Amalgamated Association 
of Street and Electric Railway Em- 
ployes represented the workers. 


> More than $7,000,000 in war bonds 
over and above those purchased 
through the regular wage deduction 
plan have been bought by Kentucky 
members of the A. F. of L. Distillery 
Workers Union. All the employes in 
the industry in the state took part in 
the intensified bond drive, 


> The Draper Corporation, East Spar- 
tanburg, S. C., has been ordered to 
cease and desist from discouraging 
membership in the International Mold- 
ers and Foundry Workers Union. 


> The International Association of Ma- 
chinists won a National Labor Rela- 
tions Board election at the B. F. Sturte- 
vant Company, Hyde Park, Mass., by 
a vote of 744 to 351. 


> Plumbers’ Local 142, San Antonio, ; 
Texas, has launched a vigorous cam- 








War bond sales of $1,500,000 won for Birmingham Trades Council the 
honor of giving its name to this big, A. F. of L.-made Liberator B-24 
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paign for blood donors among its mem- 
bership. 


> Local B-465, Brotherhood of Elec- 
trical Workers, San Diego, Calif., is 
getting its members to turn out in a 
body to give blood to the Red Cross. 





Oifice Workers 


(Continued from Page 15) 


against one another for the right to fill 
ill-paid positions? Office workers are 
now coming to realize that only through 
cooperative effort can they hope to 
solve these problems. They must per- 
fect a sound, strong union organization 
of their trade. 

As individuals we are powerless to 
play any noticeable part in the shaping 
of our future destiny. Through the 
establishment and maintenance of a 
substantial and virile trade union, we 
can, together, insure ourselves against 
future chaos. 

Those office workers who are today 
organizing, and there are many, look 
with favor upon the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. They have before them 
many examples of the improvements in 
wages and working conditions attained 
by A. F. of L. unions for workers in 
other crafts. Furthermore, they respect 
the A. F. of L. for its patriotic record 
during the war, the great volume of 
war production and the faithful adher- 
ence to the no-strike pledge. They know 
also that the Federation is engaged in 
planning for the postwar era and is in- 
cluding the office workers in those 
plans. 

Unorganized office workers have ob- 
served the gains made by organized 
production workers in the industry in 
which they are employed. If it works 
for them, why not for office workers? 
It does. Thousands of our members 
can testify to increased earnings and 
improved working conditions obtained 
through collective bargaining. They 
would never return to their former un- 
organized state. They know that there 
is a place for office workers in the 
American Federation of Labor, and 
that through the perfection of their 
trade unions they can obtain a more 
equitable return for their services. 

The millions of office and clerical 
workers employed in commercial and 
industrial offices throughout the United 
States and Canada constitute a great 
potential force for good in the world 
of tomorrow. Organized, thinking and 
working as alert trade unionists. we 
can make a substantial contribution not 
only to the future welfare of those who 
work at our trade but to all workers. 
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Keeping the Record Straight 


MERICAN WORKERS have taken a great deal of uncalled-fy 
abuse from such charming Congressional characters as Howard 
Smith of Virginia and Clare Hoffman of Michigan, from heroes gone 
sour like Eddie Rickenbacker, from sundry radio commentators, 
columnists and editorial writers. Irresponsible charges have been 
hurled that labor has not been bearing down, that workers haye 
dawdled, kidded around, flouted the no-strike pledge, absented them. 
selves from their jobs without cause—in short, that labor has hear. 
lessly let our fighting men down by not producing enough of what 
it takes to win a modern war. 

Here are a few production figures which we consider a fairly 
good answer to the charges leveled against labor: 

Last month—November—the men and women in America’s air. 
craft factories turned out 8,789 planes. Of this number, more than 
1,000 were those huge and intricate four-engined bombers. Planes 
rolled off the production lines continuously, night and day, at a rate 
faster than one every five minutes. Are these figures reliable? You 
bet they are—they come from the chairman of WPB, Mr. Nelson. 

And on the shipbuilding front labor wrote more bad news for 
Herr Hitler and the Jap warlords. With one month still to go, the 
shipyard workers passed the two-year quota of 24,000,000 tons of 
merchant ships. During the month of November 164 merchant 
vessels of 1,692,763 deadweight tons were delivered, and on Decem- 
ber 1 merchant ship deliveries since January 1, 1942, aggregated 
25,284,287 tons. 

All these production figures—and the figures for output of 
other war items—mean that the workers of America have done a 
job that is amazing. It is they who produced all these planes, all 
these ships and all the vast quantities of tanks, guns, bombs and 
bullets. It is they who have won the battle of production, not Howard 
Smith, not Tom Connally, not the editorial snipers, not the glib 
spielers of anti-labor untruths on the radio. " 

An Allied victory is inevitable, and the one factor above all 
others which makes it inevitable—though labor’s enemies are under- 
standably disinclined to admit it—is the record-shattering produe- 
tion of America’s war workers, four out of five of them union 
members. They are giving Uncle Sam their very best. 


ORGANIZED LABOR as represented by the American Federation 
of Labor has served warning that in the postwar era the working 
people of the nation are going to insist upon full employment. 

Through the Thirties there was widespread unemployment. The 
war has wiped it out. Labor takes the position that what can be 
done in war can also be done—and must be done—in peace. 

If it should happen that with a 40-hour work week all who want 
jobs and are capable of working are not employed, labor will call 
for a reduction in the number of hours worked sufficient to provide 
employment—at good wages—for everybody. There can be no 
prosperity when millions are unemployed. 

Management spokesmen sedulously avoid the expression “full 
employment.” They refer instead to a postwar objective of “high 
level” employment. Wage-earners suspect that what employers 
have in mind is jobs for most workers but not jobs for all, the latter 
being regarded by hard-headed industrialists as a worthy objective 
but unfortunately unattainable. 

Organized labor, on the other hand, says that full employment 
is wholly feasible and simply must be attained because the men 
who fought and bled at the front and the Americans who toiled at 
home to preserve America—and free enterprise— will accept no less. 

Washington. B.T. 
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By ANNABEL LEE GLENN 


Reply From Toyland 


66 DON’T know how we'll get all 
this mail read,” sighed Mrs. Santa 
Claus. “Goodness, I guess war or no 
war, children think we can carry on 
as usual!” She opened another letter. 
“We've been getting along througl. 
the years,” Mr. Santa Claus said. “And 
we've been through some pretty lean 
times, too.” 

“Yes, I know,” answered his good 
wife. “Nevertheless, I sometimes won- 
der how we manage to do it.” 

“T do, too, but so long as we do, and 
we can keep the faith of little children, 
we’ve done well. That’s all I want, to 
keep the children happy in an other- 
wise worrisome world.” 

“The letters this year are not as full 
of requests as usual,” Mrs. Claus ob- 
served. “The youngsters seem to real- 
ize we may not be able to meet the 
high standards of some years, and are 
limiting the lists to just a few things. 
That’s a help.” 

Just then the Mail Elf came in laden 
with more envelopes. He stacked them 
on the floor and straightened up, threw 
back his cap and stretched. 

“What a jam, what a jam!” he ex- 
claimed. “You should see the post- 
office! I’ve asked for volunteers to 
help me, Mr. Santa. Is that all right? 
I need a half dozen more elves if I’m 
to get the mail situation under control.” 

“Tt’s quite all right. Use as many 
helpers as you can find with the time to 
give you. Most of the folks around 
here are neck deep in work.” 

“Don’t I know! And say, Santa,” 
said the Mail Elf, “may I make a sug- 
gestion ?” 

“Yes, indeed. Any suggestions are 
always welcome.” 

“Well, it’s this. Why not let some 
of us mail elves help read the letters be- 
tween deliveries? We can all read and 
sort the requests. That would leave you 
and Mrs. Claus free to’ attend to the 
many, many duties that you have to 
perform between now and Christmas 
Eve.” 

“Oh, that would be splendid!” ex- 


claimed Mrs, Claus, getting up. “Here’s 
a place for someone right now. I have 
so much work to do in the doll room.” 
And without waiting for any one actu- 
ally to take her place, out she went. 

“It seems your suggestion is ac- 
cepted,” laughed the merry gentleman 
of Christmas Toyland. “You can take 
over, if you are free, and I'll send up 
some more elves to help you. I have 
to go through the mail room. I’m go- 
ing to be in the game department. We 
had a little labor trouble there a while 
ago.” 

“No!” cried the Mail Elf. 
was it about ?” 

“Oh, some of the elves thought they 
were being worked too hard. Their 
shop committeeman came to me and 
asked me to drop by.” 

With this brief explanation Santa 
hustled out. Soon several more elves 
joined the Mail Elf, and as they set 
about the job before them they talked 
about the labor dispute 

“T told Loafer when he was com- 
plaining to me that he should take just 
one trip to Earth and look around. If 
he could see what the Earth people are 
doing, just how hard they are working, 
he wouldn’t »e so full of complaints,” 
said the Mail EIf. 

“Tl tell you what. Let’s take a 
couple seconds off and whisk him down 
to Earth for a quick look-see as soon 
as he’s off duty,” said one of the little 
creatures. “It won’t take long and we 
can do it on our own time.” 

So it was agreed. Later, as most of 
the workers of Toyland were sleeping, 
the Mail Elf and several of his close 
friends took Loafer and sailed out over 
the Earth with him. He was amazed 
when he saw that men and women 
everywhere were working at full speed, 
and that even the boys and girls were 
applying themselves to tasks which or- 
dinarily would have gone undone. 

“What are those kids doing ?” Loafer 
asked as they passed one industrious 
group. 

“They are helping with the scrap 


“What 


drive, collecting old metal, tin cans and 
other things to be used in war produc- 
tion,” one of the escorts replied. 

“And those?” again asked Loafer. 

“They’re selling war stamps for the 
Bond Drive,” came the answer. 

“And these over here?” 

“They are working part time to give 
an adult a chance to take over a defense 
job, or to leave one free for military 
service.” 

“And the ones who are helping in 
their homes ?” 

“They are contributing in every way 
they can to winning the war.” 

“But why are the men and women 
working so hard?” 

“These in the factories, on the rail- 
ways and in the plants, in all lines of 
industry, are doing their utmost to turn 
out the necessary things to use to win 
the war.” 

“And these men and women on the 
battlefields, and on the oceans, and in 
the airplanes ?” 

“They are risking everything for a 
return to a peaceful world.” 

“Well, let’s get back. I have work 
to do,” said Loafer. “I’ve got my share 
to do and more. Come on, let’s hurry.” 

And away they all went, to return co 
their respective jobs in Toyland. 

“Tt’s up to us to keep up morale, 
declared Loafer. “And I’d like to start 
in by changing my name to Whiz. You 
know, a whiz for getting work done.” 

And so it was that the busy elves of 
Toyland were able to make Christmas 
deliveries on schedule. Everyone did 
his share and more, and each one 
helped the other. 

“We're going to do as much as we 
can to bring peace again to Earth,” the 
Mail Elf and Whiz reported to Mr. and 
Mrs. Santa Claus as they helped pack 
the waiting sleigh for Santa. “It’s the 
best way we could think of to answer 


the mail.” 
ee 


MERRY CHRISTMAS, 
HAPPY NEW YEAR TO ALL 





[ Are you a Junior Unionist? if not, would you like to be? For information, write to Room 209, A. F. of L., Washington, D.C. ] 
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vit SA Bi 
Can’t be bothered? Can’t be bethered 
when your country’s life is at stake? Can’t 
7 be bothered when American boys are giving 
their lives at Tarawa, in Italy, on the high 
seas? Can’t be bothered when the Nazis 
starve, maim and murder millions of inno- 
cents in Occupied Europe? Can’t be both- 


ered when the Japs murder captive Ameri- 


can aviators? 


/ 








Many American women have responded to 
their country’s call and gone into the uni- 
formed forces or essential war work. A far 
larger number are sitting back, contenting 


themselves with writing letters to men over- 


seas and purchasing an occasional war bond. 


Which class are you in? 
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